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NATIVE EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
THE COMMUNITY OUTLOOK 


By Dr. C. T. LORAM 


SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION, NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA 


NaTIvE education in South Africa has 
always been and is still primarily a mission- 
ary enterprise. All but seventy-six of the 
3,000 native schools in South Africa have 
been started by missionaries, almost all of 
whom come from Europe and America. 
The school, being regarded as the hand- 
maid of religion, emphasized those aspects 
of education which seemed to be of impor- 
tance to the missionary and which he was 
most easily able to carry out with his lim- 
ited financial resources and his, for the 
most part, lack of experience in educational 
theory and practice. 

As an academic education with emphasis 
on the three R’s was the school to which the 
missionary was accustomed, and was in 
part the key to the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, it is not surprising to find that 
a decided academic bent has always been 
given to native education. 

When in course of time the various gov- 
ernments of South Africa came to the help 
of the missionary with small financial 
grants in aid, the content of native edu- 
cation did not change. Syllabuses were 
drawn up, regulations promulgated and 
inspections conducted, but the net result 
was to leave education very much a book- 
ish affair and almost entirely tinged with 


the white man’s outlook. In one or two 
respects, however, the special needs of the 
native people were considered. Thus, one 
of the native tongues was generally taught 
and used as the medium of instruction in 
the early years of school life, while in 
Natal, in particular, emphasis has always 
been laid on instruction in agriculture and 
in manual occupations. 

Largely owing to the visit to South 
Africa of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones and the 
Phelps Stokes Commission of Enquiry into 
African education, a radical change has 
been introduced into the theory and prac- 
tice of native education. The slogan of 
“‘education as adjustment’’ has _ been 
raised, and a more or less successful effort 
to adapt native education to the special 
needs of the African people has been made. 

A further example of the influence of the 
best type of American Negro education is 
seen in the linking up of school work with 
the home activities of the pupils and their 
parents. Following the example of the 
well-known Jeanes teachers of the United 
States, a number of the more advanced 
native teachers in the Union of South 
Africa have been appointed as supervisors 
of native schools. The function of these 
officials is not only to maintain and improve 
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the standard of school work but very defi- 
nitely to link up this work with the homes 
of the pupils. 

In order to instruct the supervisors of 
schools, principals of native schools and 
institutions, and other officials of the gov- 
ernment in these new ideals of education, 
a series of South African vacation courses 
in native education has been instituted. 


- The establishment of these courses has been 


made possible by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, which has set aside a sum of 
money to which the various provinces and 
territories of South Africa have contrib- 
uted a like amount. On this occasion the 
chief cooperating body was the Transvaal 
since the course was held in that province, 
but all the provinces and territories gave 
moral and material support. Possibly an 
account of the work of one of these vacation 
courses may be of interest. 

The second vacation course under this 
scheme was held with the cooperation of 
the Transvaal Education Department at 
the Priory, Rosettenville, Johannesburg, 
from June 30 to July 12, 1930. The Priory 
is a conveniently situated and well-ap- 
pointed high school for natives, situated in 
one of the suburbs of Johannesburg. The 
authorities at the Priory spared no pains 
to provide suitable accommodation for both 
whites and natives. The enrolment of stu- 
dents had to be limited to the aecommoda- 
tion available, so that only approximately 
ninety natives and twenty whites were able 
to attend. These students were from all 
the provinces and territories of South 
Africa, and consisted of several inspectors 
of native schools, white teachers in native 
institutions, native school supervisors and 
native teachers in schools and institutions. 
They proved to be the cream of the native 
school teaching force in South Africa. 

The lecturers included Dr. C. T. Loram, 
chief inspector of education in Natal, who 
acted as director of the course; Dr. E. G. 
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Malherbe, of the Union Department of 
Education; the Reverend Ray E. Phillips, 
of the American Zulu Mission in Johannes- 
burg, together with certain of the inspee- 
tors and teachers who had enrolled as stu- 
dents of the course. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that all three of the principal lecturers 
had received a large part of their educa- 
tional training in the United States, Mr. 
Phillips at Carleton and Yale and Dr. 
Loram and Dr. Malherbe at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The chief point emphasized in the lee- 
tures was the significance of the school as 
a social center for the development of the 
native peoples. This is of permanent im- 
portance in native education where the 
school is often the only sign of civilization 
in the whole district. In these lectures the 
school was not regarded merely as a place 
where native children were instructed for 
so many hours a day, but also as the center 
of the spiritual, mental, physical and mate- 
rial welfare of the pupils. 

Dr. C. T. Loram gave a series of twelve 
lectures on the problems of social education, 
basing his material on the sociological and 
educational theories set out by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones in his well-known volumes on 
the essentials of civilization and the essen- 
tials of education. Following Dr. Jones, he 
accepted the essentials of education as (a) 
character training, (b) provision for the 
health needs of people, (c) appreciation 
and use of the environment, (d) the preser- 
vation and importance of family life, and 
(e) the provision for adequate recreation. 
In the forefront the spiritual and moral life 
of the native people received considerable 
attention. The daily religious services con- 
ducted by visiting ministers and mission- 
aries, and made beautiful by the pic- 
turesque environment of the Priory Church 
and the splendid singing of the musically 
gifted natives, gave the keynote of the 
course. The religious aspect of education, 
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which to the writer seems important with 
all groups, becomes doubly necessary with 
a people like the natives of South Africa 
who are emerging from a state of heathen- 
ism and are rapidly losing the social sane- 
tions which constituted their moral code 
under their tribal organization. To sup- 
plement this spiritual and moral teaching 
and also to assist in the physical education 
of the natives, a full and comprehensive 
course in sex education was given to the 
male teachers by the Reverend Ray E. 
Phillips. It is difficult for a white man, 
brought up with even the inadequate 
knowledge of these matters which is avail- 
able, to appreciate the ignorance of the 
native people in the elementary facts of 
procreation. In their tribal state the native 
people have special sanctions for breaches 
of the accepted sex relationships, but when 
the native people lose those sanctions, 
either through the formal teaching of the 
missionary or by congregating in large 
numbers in urban areas, there is an inordi- 
nate amount of loose living on the part of 
both men and women. The results of this 
have been very serious both from a moral 
and hygienic point of view, and the writer 
feels that Mr. Phillips’ lectures, which 
were followed with the very greatest inter- 
est, will have served to lighten the very 
intense darkness of the natives on this vital 
subject. The spiritual and moral needs of 
the natives were also dealt with in lectures 
and practical demonstrations of Boy Scout 
and Girl Guide activities. 

In connection with the lectures on 
hygiene and health, Dr. Loram drew atten- 
tion to the appalling loss of life among the 
native people through ignorance of the ele- 
mentary principles of hygiene and sanita- 
tion. The death-rate among natives and 
especially the infant mortality is several 
times higher than that among Europeans, 
but what the figures actually are can only 
be guessed at in the absence of vital statis- 
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tics. The need for adequate teaching and 
practice of hygiene was stressed and the 
teachers were encouraged to cooperate with 
local medical and nursing services where 
existent and to make their schools health 
centers for the community until such time 
as the authorities set up special buildings 
for this purpose. Dr. Loram also outlined 
the scheme which had been put forward to 
the government for the training of natives 
in medicine and public health. This scheme 
would enlist the services of natives as fully 
qualified medical men and health assistants 
in a government native medical service, 
somewhat similar to the medical services 
which exist in other parts of Africa. 

In connection with the proper use of the 
environment, the lecturer attempted to em- 
phasize the need for adapting education to 
the present-day needs of the people. As 
happened in the United States, the native 
people distrust any differentiation in their 
education from that given to whites, un- 
mindful of the fact that the latter are fet- 
tered by long tradition whereas they are 
ancestors, as it were, in matters of modern 
education. With a people over 90 per cent. 
of whom are earning their living by agri- 
cultural and manual occupations, it seems 
important that the school curriculum 
should attempt to make their children 
familiar with and effective in these occu- 
pations. The natives were more willing to 
accept the importance of the teaching of 
English and Afrikaans, the two languages 
spoken by the white people in South Africa, 
without a knowledge of which they could 
not get to know their neighbors or benefit 
by printed matter. 

The coming of the white man to Africa 
and his insistence on the African coming 
out to labor has resulted in a breaking up 
of native family life. The strong family 
discipline which existed under tribal con- 
ditions has been broken up to a large extent 
and no satisfactory arrangements have been 
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— 


made for adequate family life in the urban 
areas. The lecturer stressed the importance 
of domestic science teaching for the girls 
and women, but urged that the boys and 
men should also receive instruction in gar- 
dening, elementary woodwork and the like, 
so that they could help their women folk 
to maintain a decent home life. 

Owing to the economic and social changes 


‘ brought about by the coming of the white 


man, the recreational life of the native 
people has been seriously disturbed. In 
former times natives refreshed their bodies 
by hunting, horse-racing, dancing and 
similar pastimes, while for mental recrea- 
tion they had their story-telling, singing, 
riddle-asking and the like. Some of these 
recreations have been put down by law; 
others have been frowned upon by the 
Christian missionaries, and unfortunately 
some natives, adopting an inferiority com- 
plex attitude, are despising everything in 
their former way of living. The lectures 
at this course and the practical demonstra- 
tions showed how permissible recreation 
could be maintained and how a large 
amount of the recreation belonging to the 
white people could easily be extended to 
the natives. 

In all the lectures opportunities for dis- 
cussion were given of which the teachers 
availed themselves readily, and it was a 
stimulating sight to see how a teacher 
would advance his own views from the light 
of his experience and how these views 
would be supported or opposed by others. 

In order to improve the school work of 
native supervisors, Dr. E. G. Malherbe gave 
a course in instruction in measurement in 
education. As far as the writer knows, this 
course was the first series of lectures on 
measurement in education given to a group 
of teachers in South Africa. The subject 
was as elucidating to the native teachers 
as it has ever been to other teachers all 
over the world, and several of the school 
supervisors realized for the first time that 
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there was more in the marking of school 
exercises and the passing of judgment 
upon a teacher’s work than mere subjec- 
tive opinions. 

The Reverend Ray E. Phillips also gave 
instruction in community activities. Mr. 
Phillips, as director of social work for his 
mission, has been largely instrumental in 
the providing of recreation for the 300,000 
natives in the City of Johannesburg. In 
his tribal life the black man had opportuni- 
ties for recreation in hunting, dancing, 
visiting, even courting, which have been 
denied him now that white civilization is 
enveloping him and crowding him into 
urban centers. Much of the lawlessness in 
towns can be traced directly to the absence 
of facilities for recreation. Moreover, some 
of the natives who have been brought up in 
a somewhat strict religious environment 
have acquired the belief that recreation was 
something out of keeping with a religious 
life. It is not too much to say that the 
natives under white civilization have for- 
gotten how to play, and it was Mr. Phil- 
lips’ task to show them by actual demon- 
strations how to provide recreation for 
themselves, their families and their school 
children at a minimum cost. 

Advantage was taken of the presence 
in the student body of well-qualified and 
experienced men engaged in the practical 
work of education to have a series of dis- 
cussion lectures on certain aspects of in- 
struction and supervision. Some of us who 
listened in on these discussions were 
amazed at the concise way in which the 
lecturers presented their points and the 
skill with which these were supported or 
opposed by other members of the group. 
When some discussion such as the place of 
the verracular in school instruction or the 
best way for a supervisor to inspect a school 
was started, it was difficult to get the class 
to break up even though the dinner bell 
had been rung twice. 

The city of Johannesburg, more than 
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any other town in South Africa, offers 
unique examples of various aspects of 
native urban life and of effective social 
work among natives. The opportunity was 
taken to pay a series of visits to such places 
as the municipal and mine compounds for 
natives, the native villages and townships, 
the Bantu Mission’s Social Center, which 
is really a club for educated natives, the 
medical clinics which are conducted in the 
slum districts by various missions, the uni- 
versity, the native hospital, the art gallery 
and other places of interest. 

The course was a most stimulating and 
even exhilarating experience. Everybody 
took a hand in making it a success, and it 
was with real regret that the teachers sepa- 
rated. Subsequent correspondence with 
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members of the course shows that the les- 
sons there taught to supervisors and prin- 
cipals are being retaught to assistants and 
parents, with necessary adaptations, in 
many parts of South Africa. Long experi- 
ence with native education has convinced 
the writer that more can be done for the 
improvement of native education by such 
gatherings as these where the whole group, 
both white and black, lives in a community 
atmosphere than by numerous publications 
and frequent visits of inspectors. The 
African is very much affected by ‘‘the sym- 
pathy of numbers,’’ and with the inspira- 


tion and knowledge which such a course 
as this gives him he is much better fitted 
to go out to carry on his work in the lonely 
parts of South Africa. 


WHO SHALL APPLY THE ROD? 


By ESTHER CRANE 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


PROBABLY no parents could be found to- 
day who actually approve of the educa- 
tional theory of that farmer who said, ‘‘I 
eal’late that new teacher down thar ain’t 
larnin’ my boy nothin’, case I ain’t had to 
lick him oneet to make him go to school.’’ 
Nevertheless, there are many parents who 
do fear that the so-called progressive 
schools and modern methods of education 
will prove less successful than the old-fash- 
ioned schools in preparing children to face 
the drudgery and routine which falls to the 
lot of most adults in any walk of life. 
Though they admit that a child does learn 
the three R’s with astonishing rapidity 
when he sees that these processes will help 
him to realize his own childish purposes of 
playing ten-pins, building a model city, 
running a school bank and producing a 
pageant, they still trouble themselves lest 
the child whose school work has always been 
skilfully tied up with his interests and en- 
thusiasms will have sad awakenings when 


he undertakes the ordinary eight-hour job. 
Since these troubled fathers and mothers 
know all too well that they themselves have 
to perform many tasks which they do not 
enjoy, that they have much drudgery in 
their lives which is not skilfully motivated 
by any teacher, they often worry lest 
modern teachers and modern educational 
methods are robbing their children of valu- 
able training in the performance of dis 
agreeable tasks. They believe that their 
own teachers, who forced them to learn the 
capitals of all the states of the union on 
pain of a thrashing if they made a mistake, 
really gave better training for an adult life 
in which the doctor must take temperatures 
and write prescriptions whether the patient 
has interesting symptoms or not, and the 
factory worker must fill a standard number 
of cartons of breakfast food in an hour or 
lose his job, than do those modern teachers 
who are able to stimulate their classes to 
learn these and many other facts about the 
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different states while selecting the best 
place for a friend to spend her vacation, or 
planning routes for a transcontinental air- 
service. They think that the school mas- 
ters who said to them, ‘‘ Learn this table of 
measures from inches to miles and work 
these forty problems or you will be kept in 
after school,’’ actually prepared them more 
successfully for an adult life where they 
must punch a button or pull a lever so 
many times an hour, than do those modern 
teachers who have their classes learn how 
to deal with inches and feet and yards while 
dividing the school garden into individual 
plots. Since they realize that it is not only 
the factory worker, but also the engineer, 
the doctor, the lawyer, the farmer, the 
bank-president, the manufacturer and the 
merchant who must perform many routine 
tasks every day and work steadily and con- 
scientiously at many times when all their 
desires and inclinations are urging them to 
some other forms of activity or inactivity, 
they fear that it is a cruel mistake to allow 
children to grow accustomed to a school 
world in which all their work is interesting 
and well motivated, when they must later 
adapt themselves to an adult world where 
they will often be forced to work on routine 
tasks which they do not in the least enjoy. 

Parents and teachers who share these 
doubts will find, up to a certain point, much 
comfort in the writings of that honest and 
sensible Englishman, John Locke. He 
agreed with them that spoiled children find 
life eruelly hard and that the only individ- 
uals who are fitted to live successfully are 
the ones who have learned to deny them- 
selves those desires which conflict with their 
reason, those who are able to follow the 
path which they believe to be best, even 
when they greatly desire to follow some 
other course. In ‘‘Thoughts Concerning 
Edueation’’ he writes: 

As the strength of the body lies chiefly in be- 


ing able to endure hardships, so also does that of 
the mind. And the great principle and foundation 
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of all virtue and worth is placed in this, that a 
man is able to deny himself his own desires, cross 
his own inclinations, and purely follow what rea- 
son directs as best, though the appetite lean the 
other way. 


Also Locke agrees with the parents and 
teachers we have described above in be- 
lieving that young people can attain this 
self-mastery only by early training, and 
that, therefore, they should learn from 
earliest infancy to do what they ought to do 
rather than what they wish to do, and to 
receive that which is good for them rather 
than that which they desire. He gives 
some very definite suggestions for forming 
in children those habits which will make 
them reasonable and self-controlled adults, 
able to master their own whims and fancies, 
saying : 


that the principle of all virtue and excellency lies 
in a power of denying ourselves the satisfaction 
of our own desires, where reason does not author- 
ize them. This power is to be got and improved 
by custom, made easy and familiar by an early 
practice. If therefore I might be heard, I would 
advise, that, contrary to the ordinary way, children 
should be used to submit their desires, and go 
without their longings, even from their very 
cradles. The first thing they should learn to know, 
should be, that they were not to have anything, 
because it pleased them, but because it was 
thought fit for them. If things suitable to their 
wants were supplied to them, so that they were 
never suffered to have what they once cried for, 
they would learn to be content without it; would 
never with bawling and peevishness contend for 
mastery; nor be half so uneasy to themselves and 
others as they are, because from the beginning 
they are not thus handled. If they were never 
suffered to obtain their desire by the impatience 
they expressed for it, they would no more cry for 
other things than they do for the moon. 


To be sure, Locke makes certain limita- 
tions to his general principle that children 
should never be allowed to ask for the 
things they desire, much less to demand 
them. He writes: 

What then, would you not have them declare 


their wants? Yes, that is very fit; and ’tis as fit 
that with all tenderness they should be hearkened 
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to and supplied, at least whilst they are very lit- 
tle. But ’tis one thing to say, I am hungry; an- 
other to say, I would have roast-meat. Having 
declared their wants, their natural wants, the pain 
they feel from hunger, thirst, cold, or any other 
necessity of nature, ’tis the duty of their parents, 
and those about them, to relieve them: but chil- 
dren must leave it to the choice and ordering of 
their parents what they think properest for them, 
and how much; and must not be permitted to 
choose for themselves. 


Again Locke writes: 


For if the child must have grapes, or sugar- 
plums, when he has a mind to them, rather than 
make the poor baby ery, or be out of humour, 
why, when he is grown up, must he not be satisfied 
too, if his desires carry him to wine and women? 
They are objects as suitable to the longing of 
one of more years, as what he cried for, when 
little, was to the inclinations of a child. The 
having desires suitable to the apprehensions and 
relish of these several ages, is not the fault; but 
the not having them subject to the rules and re- 
straints of reason: the difference lies not in the 
having or not having appetites, but in the power 
to govern, and deny ourselves in them. And he 
that is not used to submit his will to the reason 
of others, when he is young, will scarce hearken 
or submit to his own reason, when he is of an age 
to make use of it. 


When parents and teachers who fear the 
softening effects of modern methods of edu- 
cation read such statements, they may be 
pardoned for expecting Locke to agree with 
them in believing that pupils who have been 
encouraged to turn their school work into 
play will never learn how to work, and 
that young people whose lessons have al- 
ways been motivated by their own interests 
and desires and purposes will have great 
difficulty in performing the drudgery which 
is necessary to most callings. When they 
read Locke’s statement that ‘‘the great 
principle and foundation of all virture and 
worth is placed in this, that a man is able 
to deny himself his own desires, cross his 
own inclinations, and purely follow what 
reason directs as best, though the appetite 
lean the other way,’’ they may be justified 
in thinking he will reason that one of the 
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most practical ways of giving children such 
habits of self-denial is to compel them to 
learn set lessons at fixed times, with no 
reference to their preferences or interests. 
Certainly a philosopher and educator who 
thought that children should learn from 
infancy to endure hardships and go without 
the things they most desired might be ex- 
pected to believe that pupils should learn 
the lessons assigned to them whether they 
liked them or not; and one who thought 
that children should be allowed to express 
their natural wants, such as hunger and 
cold, but never should be suffered to choose 
just what foods or clothes they were to 
have, might be expected to argue that 
classes never should be allowed to choose 
which historical character they should 
study most carefully, or which chemical ex- 
periment they should perform in the lab- 
oratory. Inasmuch as he would not allow 
a child to ask for those things which he 
craved, but would discipline the little boy 
who asked for strawberry jam by giving 
him orange marmalade and would compel 
the little girl who asked for a blue ribbon 
and socks to wear pink ones instead, Locke 
could hardly be expected to show any sym- 
pathy for the pupil who wished to read his- 
tory in his drawing period or to finish writ- 
ing the first act of the class play when he 
was scheduled to write a friendly letter. 
Contrary to these very natural expecta- 
tions, however, Locke would do away with 
all compulsion and restraint in study and 
intellectual pursuits. He considers it so 
important that a child should learn the joy 
of using his mind that he thinks it unwise 
to force him to study any subject which is 
distasteful to him, or to study at any time 
when he is tired or bored or in any way 
disaffected. He believes that interest and 
enthusiasm are so important in intellectual 
pursuits that they should never be en- 
dangered by having the child associate any 
compulsion, any reprimands or any punish- 
ments with his reading and study. There- 
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fore, there are to be no hardening exercises 
for the mind, no attempts to make the boy 
attend to uninteresting subjects in order to 
cultivate his self-control. Instead, the par- 
ent or the tutor is to be constantly on the 
alert to find a time when the boy really 
wishes to learn something new, to investi- 
gate some problem or to develop some skill, 
and then make all possible use of that in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Whereas all other 
desires and longings are to be sternly re- 
pressed, lest they grow into overmastering 
passions, the desire for knowledge, that is, 
curiosity, is to be fostered and increased in 
every possible way. In fact, when it comes 
to his treatment of study and intellectual 
pursuits Locke seems to be surprisingly like 
the supporters of our modern progressive 
schools. 
He writes: 


None of the things they are to learn should 
ever be made a burden to them, or imposed on 
them as a task. Whatever is so proposed, pre- 
sently becomes irksome: the mind takes an aver- 
sion to it, though before it were a thing of delight 
or indifferency. Let a child be but ordered to 
whip his top at a certain time every day, whether 
he has, or has not a mind to it; let this be but 
required of him as a duty, wherein he must spend 
so many hours morning and afternoon, and see 
whether he will not soon be weary of any play 
at this rate. Is it not so with grown men? 
What they do cheerfully of themselves, do they 
not presently grow sick of, and can no more en- 
dure, as soon as they find it is expected of them 
as a duty? Children have as much a mind to show 
that they are free, that their own good actions 
come from themselves, that they are absolute and 
independent, as any of the proudest of you grown 
men, think of them as you please. 

As a consequence of this, they should seldom 
be put upon doing even those things you have got 
an inclination in them to, but when they have a 
mind and disposition to it. He that loves read- 
ing, writing, music, etc., finds yet in himself cer- 
tain seasons wherein those things have no relish 
to him; and, if at that time he forces himself to 
it, he only pothers and wearies himself to no pur- 
pose. So it is with children. This change of 
temper should be carefully observed in them, and 
the favorable seasons of aptitude and inclination 
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be heedfully laid hold of, to set them upon any- 
thing. By this means a great deal of time and 
tiring would be saved: for a child will learn three 
times as much when he is in tune, as he will with 
double the time and pains, when he goes awk- 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. If this 
were minded as it should, children might be per- 
mitted to weary themselves with play, and yet have 
time enough to learn what is suited to the capacity 
of each age. And if things were ordered right, 
learning anything they should be taught, might be 
made as much a recreation to their play, as their 
play is to their learning. The pains are equal on 
both sides: nor is it that which troubles them, for 
they love to be busy, and the change and variety 
is that which naturally delights them. The only 
odds is, in that which we call play they act at lib- 
erty, and employ their pains (whereof you may 
observe them never sparing) freely; but what 
they are to learn, they are driven to it, called on 
or compelled. This is that, that at first entrance 
balks and cools them; they want their liberty: get 
them but to ask their tutor to teach them, as they 
often do their play-fellows, instead of this calling 
upon them to learn, and they being satisfied that 
they act as freely in this, as they do in other 
things, they will go on with as much pleasure in it, 
and it will not differ from their other sports and 
play. By these ways, carefully pursued, I guess 
a child may be brought to desire to be taught any- 
thing you have a mind he should learn. 


The most ardent advocates of self- 
motivated learning, of play schools and of 
organic education can not object to compul- 
sion and coercion in schools any more de- 
cidedly than does this same John Locke, 
who has so often been presented to us as a 
typical exponent of the disciplinary con- 
ception of education. He resembles these 
progressive educators in believing that 
children have many natural interests which 
lead them to enjoy reading and study and 
in believing that by skilful use of these 
motives they can be led to read history and 
poetry and science as eagerly as they play 
tennis and swim. When Locke finds a 
child who is unwilling to study and wants 
to play ball, he does not advise ordinary 
disciplinary measures or appeals to a sense 
of duty; instead of these he would try an 
indirect method of approach in the effort 
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to make the ball games repulsive by the 
methods of compulsion commonly used in 
connection with school work. He says: 


This, I think, is sufficiently evident, that children 
generally hate to be idle. All the care then is, 
that their busy humour should be constantly em- 
ployed in something of use to them; which if you 
will attain, you must make what you would have 
them do a recreation to them, and not a business. 
The way to do this, so that they may not perceive 
you have any hand in it, is this proposed here, viz. 
to make them weary of that which you would 
not have them do, by enjoining and making them, 
under some pretence or other, do it till they are 
surfeited. For example: does your son play at 
top and scourge too much? Enjoin him to play 
so many hours every day, and look that he do it: 
and you shall see he will quickly be sick of it, 
and willing to leave it. By this means, making 
the recreations you dislike a business to him, he 
will of himself with delight betake himself to those 
things you would have him do, especially if they 
be proposed as rewards for having performed his 
task in that play which is commanded him. For, 
if he be ordered every day to whip his top so 
long as to make him sufficiently weary, do you 
not think he will apply himself with eagerness to 
his book, and wish for it, if you promise it him as 
a reward of having whipped his top lustily, quite 
out all the time that is set him? Children, in the 
things they do, if they comport with their age, 
find little difference, so they may be doing: the 
esteem they have for one thing above another, they 
borrow from others: so that what those about them 
make to be a reward to them, will really be so. 
By this art, it is in their governor’s choice, 
whether seotch-hoppers shall reward their dancing, 
or dancing their scotch-hoppers; whether peg-top, 
or reading, playing at trap, or studying the 
globes, shall be more acceptable and pleasing to 
them; all that they desire being to be busy, and 
busy, as they imagine, in things of their own 
choice, and which they receive as favors from 
their parents, or others for whom they have re- 
spect, and with whom they would be in credit. 


How different from all this is our own 
educational practices except in a few pro- 
gressive schools! It sometimes seems that 
all society conspires to conceal from the 
child the secret that using his mind is the 
greatest of all indoor sports. The good 
children, the class which has had no tardi- 
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ness, those who are judged worthy of extra 
reward, are given a half holiday or released 
early Friday afternoon; whereas the bad 
children, the class which has misbehaved, 
the pupils who are in danger of failing, 
are kept after school for an extra study 
period. At the end of August some adults 
say to almost every child, ‘‘ Well, I suppose 
you are very sad because you have to start 
to school next week,’’ and in June even the 


newspaper cartoonists join in a general 


chorus of 


No more lessons, no more books, 
No more teachers’ cross-eyed looks. 


When one thinks of this whole social con- 
spiracy against schools and books, does it 
not seem strange that any young people 
ever do discover what a joy it is to use their 
minds? What would happen in a society 
where games and physical exercise were 
treated that way? Suppose every child 
from six to fourteen were required to play 
through a given number of games of drop- 
the-handkerchief, prisoner’s base, hide-and- 
go-seek, baseball and football, and to walk 
and row and swim and skate a given num- 
ber of miles each week, with adult scorers 
to judge of their proficiency and to require 
extra games and extra mileage of all chil- 
dren who fell below a certain degree of 
efficiency. Suppose all bad children were 
compelled to throw rocks at old milk bottles 
perched on a fence, each child to break one 
hundred bottles before he was released from 
his task. There might then be holidays 
from these games and exercises, happy 
months in the hot summer when children 
could lie at their ease in shady places and 
read stories and poems and history and 
science without being required to make any 
more physical exertion than was absolutely 
needed to take them to and from their 
meals. During the summer parents and 
friends would say to children, ‘‘ Aren’t you 
thankful this is your vacation so you don’t 
have to play eight games of tennis this hot 
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morning?’’ and in August they would re- 
mark sympathetically, ‘‘ Well, in two more 
weeks you will have to begin walking three 
miles and running a half mile and playing 
seven games of baseball every day. It does 
seem a shame that these games and sports 
begin so early in September, although we 
often have our very hottest weather then.’’ 
If that method of education were followed 
for forty years how many adults do you 
think there would be who actually enjoyed 
a game of tennis or who would walk when 
they could ride? 

Those parents who distrust modern 
methods of education are indubitably right 
in believing that all adults must perform 
many uninteresting tasks and in desiring 
that their children should learn to persist 
in their efforts even when they find those 
efforts uninteresting and _ disagreeable. 
Most of our progressive educators recognize 
this need and believe that they are giving 
such training to their pupils in the most 
effective way possible. They say that chil- 
dren who have themselves chosen some end 
which they would like to attain, some pag- 
eant they wish to present, some game they 
would play, some model city they would 
construct, will find it necessary to learn 
lines, copy programs, sew costumes, figure 
cost, calculate dimensions, saw boards and 
perform many other acts which are not in 
themselves interesting in order that they 
may attain the desired results. They con- 
tend that this is the natural way in which 
all children should learn persistence in the 
face of drudgery because this parallels the 
actual adult situation in which a doctor 
listens to symptoms and makes tests, a 
lawyer prepares briefs and a factory worker 
pulls the same lever three times every min- 
ute, not because of the commands of some 
variety of super-teacher, but because only 
thus may they attain the ends which they 
themselves have chosen, whether these ends 
be represented by professional success or 
by a pay envelop. 
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Although this is excellent theory we must 
admit that we have not yet proved experi- 
mentally that the execution of childish and 
youthful purposes will require enough 
routine work to prepare the pupils of such 
progressive schools to endure the drudgery 
of ordinary adult life; we have not yet ex- 
amined a large number of adults who as 
children were never compelled by parents 
or teachers to perform any monotonous and 
disagreeable tasks. Those anxious parents 
and teachers may be right in believing that, 
for the sake of cultivating patience and 
self-denial, they should arbitrarily impose 
upon youths and children monotonous tasks 
to supplement such drudgery as is neces- 
sary for the realization of their own self- 
chosen purposes. John Locke would cer- 
tainly agree with them in urging that all 
children and young people need specific 
training in the performance of monotonous 
and uninteresting duties; he would, how- 
ever, urge that this training should never 
be connected with school life or with any 
intellectual activity. 

Careful study of his ‘‘Thoughts Con- 
eerning Edueation’’ might convince those 
parents and teachers who fear the soften- 
ing effects of modern pedagogy that it 
would be well for youngsters who learn 
arithmetic as a fascinating game to be com- 
pelled to mow lawns and run errands be- 
eause that is good for them, and for older 
children who enjoy learning certain scien- 
tifie principles while constructing a radio 
set, and English history in staging and 
costuming a pageant, to be forced to wash 
dishes and weed the garden for discipline. 
If children and young people must have 
specific training in the mastery of their 
own desires and inclinations, let them have 
spinach when they ask for candy, roller 
skates when they demand automobiles, pink 
silk party dresses when they desire black 
lace, and pienics when they wish proms, 
rather than dull their joy in intellectual 
pursuits by associating these with compul- 
sion and coercion. If parents fear that 
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this would put an undesirable burden on 
the home, if they suspect that family in- 
fluence and authority have become too 
weak to enforce upon children any disagree- 
able duties or to deny them any desired 
luxuries, they might establish other schools 


and colleges on a modification of the 
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Antioch plan, arranging intellectual work 
which is as well motivated and as enjoy- 
able as possible while allowing the labor 
for which the young people are paid wages 
to become as monotonous and uninteresting 
as proves necessary for their moral de- 
velopment. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CHILDREN’S GALLERY IN THE 
SCIENCE MUSEUM, KENSINGTON 
PLANS were outlined in the London Times 

three months ago for the creation at the Science 

Museum of a special Children’s Gallery, in 

which a general introduction to the museum 

collection should be made possible through the 
emphasis of function rather than technical or 
mechanical development. It was hoped at the 
time that a section of it might be tentatively 
opened before the end of the present Christmas 
holidays, but the Times now reports that the 
weleome which greeted the announcement of 
the scheme has indirectly delayed its opening. 

The interest aroused seemed to show that it 
was worth proceeding from the first on an am- 
bitious seale, and the cases of scale-models, 
with which it had been intended to begin, will 
now await the support of the large dioramas, 
whose creation is a longer matter. Of the eleven 
dioramas arranged for the first sequence only 
four are as yet nearing completion, and the 
first exhibition will not, therefore, be opened 
until well into the New Year. A site has been 
chosen for the gallery (failing a more promi- 
nent position) in the basement at present occu- 
pied by the Imperial War Museum’s aero- 
nautieal collection, and the opening series of 
seale-models has been completed in the museum 
workshops, while the dioramas are under con- 
struction by outside artists. 

The first batch of seale-models (which illus- 
trate the conversion of energy) have been made 
on the lines indicated in a previous article. The 
transference of muscular energy from a human 
generator is, for example, illustrated by means 
of the Archimedean screw, which is still used 
in parts of Egypt for the raising of water. 
The same process, as it applies to the transfer- 


ence of muscular energy from an animal, is 
illustrated by a camel working a chain of pots 
by means of a revolving pole. Water-power 
and wind-power are illustrated through ex- 
amples respectively of an English water-wheel 
and a “Post” windmill, and other models on 
the same lines will be made to illustrate steam 
and electrical power undergoing conversion. 

The dioramas are being planned more elab- 
orately. The artist superintending their con- 
struction, Mr. R. L. Roussel, is working on 
designs similar in character to his 
Institute, but on a 
larger scale. (all 
of which deal with the evolution of transport) 
range in length from feet to 
feet, and each will be three feet or four feet 


general 
works in the Imperial 
The initial series of eleven 


three twelve 


deep, with a glazed opening three feet high in 
front, while the painted background and coun- 
terfeit sky reach another two feet for the benefit 
of the children who look up at them from below. 
The foreground in every case is modeled and 


painted vividly, receding in increasing perspec- 
tive until it merges in the background, which 
curves towards the spectator at the ends. Con- 
cealed lights are to assist the stereoscopic illu- 
sion, and human figures will be so dispersed as 
to convey both scale and liveliness to the child 
visitor. 

The subject of transport covers an extensive 
field (in the main collections of the museum it 
occupies about 58,000 square feet), but it is 
thought possible to coordinate the stages in its 
development through these comparatively few 
dioramas. Thus the first diorama, which repre- 
sents prehistoric man carrying a primitive raft, 
indicates the earliest forms of transport both 
by land and by water. 
being moved in ancient Egypt by means of 


Another shows a statue 
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rollers, while a ship floats down the Nile in the 
background. Similarly, in other dioramas near- 
ing completion a Roman wagon is coordinated 
with a Roman merchant ship, and types of war 
vessels and East Indiamen of the eighteenth 
century are shown in relation to a stage coach 
and an early balloon. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATION FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Tue U. S. Daily reports that a proposal of 
Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, to authorize 
an appropriation of $10,000,000 to be distrib- 
uted over a period of four years to provide 
further development of vocational education 
among the siates met with support from several 
witnesses on January 7 before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Edueation and Labor. 

The proposal is ineluded in a bill (S. 3969) 
now before that committee. A companion bill 
introduced by Representative Reed (Rep.), of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., is pending before a House 
Committee. 

The fund would be used under the terms of 
the bill as a supplement to the Smith-Hughes 
Act, and is allocated as follows: $1,000,000 for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
each year thereafter for a term of three years 
a sum exceeding by $1,000,000 the sum appro- 
priated for the preceding year. 

The money would be distributed to the states 
in proportion to the non-farm population, and 
would be expended for the payment of teachers 
and other executives engaged in instruction in 
trade, industrial or commercial pursuits. 

C. M. Miller, president of the American Voea- 
tional Education Association, in supporting the 
measure, proposed an amendment to provide 
that for the purpose of meeting conditions 
arising from the recent depression and from 
technological unemployment, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education be authorized to allow 
workers over eighteen years of age who are 
deprived of employment beeause of such con- 
ditions to enter vocational schools for tech- 
nieal training and rehabilitation. 

It was agreed that the purpose of the pro- 
posed amendment is desirable. But that the 
language should be modified. 

Senator Morrow (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
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questioned Mr. Miller as to his opinion whether 
the proposal could be made effective during the 
present depression. Mr. Miller declared that 
the machinery is already set up, and all that is 
needed is the money to carry it out. 

Dr. J. C. Wright, chairman of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Edueation, and W. C. 
Husking, of the American Federation of Labor, 
also appeared in support of the proposal. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 

OpposiTION to proposals pending before the 
House Committee on Military Affairs designed 
to withdraw federal aid from schools and eol- 
leges giving courses in military training was 
stated in a letter from the Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Representative James (Rep.), of Han- 
eock, Mich., which the latter made public on 
January 9. 

Three bills for this purpose are before the 
committee. Two (H. R. 15422 and H. R. 
14058) propose withdrawing War Department 
aid from educational institutions other than 
those essentially military and one (H. R. 15275) 
would take federal aid from compulsory mili- 
tary schools. 

The first two bills, according to Mr. Hurley, 
would discriminate against schools which are 
not, and favor those which are, essentially 
military. 

“It would withdraw federal support from 
and practically prohibit military training in ap- 
proximately 85 non-essentially military schools 
and groups of schools with a military enrolment 
of approximately 40,000 students,” the Secre- 
tary wrote. 

All the bills, he added, would eliminate the 
annual production of several thousand young 
men now being well trained as officer candidates 
and in the duties of non-commissioned officers to 
meet the needs of a national emergency. 

To withdraw aid from compulsory military 
schools, he said, would be an interference with 
the “affairs of states and communities in the 
training of youth to meet the needs of the 
individual and the country in peace and war.” 

“T wish to take sharp exception to any idea 
that any type of compulsory military training 
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exists in the United States, to-day, either in its 
school systems or otherwise.” 

“At certain schools the authorities require 
military training as a part of the course of 
instruction, but no student is compelled to at- 
tend such an institution. If he does so attend 
his action is entirely voluntary.” 

The secretary further pointed out that such 
legislation would repudiate agreements entered 
into with a large number of educational institu- 
tions. 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

CoLONEL ARTHUR Woops has announced that 
municipal projects on which work is under way 
already or will be started before the end of 
January include the following schools and pub- 
lie welfare buildings: 

In the northeastern district, including the 
New England states, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland: Schools: Arlington, 
Mass., addition to high school, $277,000; Ayer, 
Mass., six-year high school, $100,000; Billerica, 
Mass., additions to high school, $196,000; 
Somerville, Mass., additions and alterations to 
high school, $338,382; Cranston, R. I., primary 
school, $150,000; Pawtucket, R. I., junior high 
school, $600,000; Middletown, Conn., schools, 
$500,000; Meriden, Conn., trade school, $160,- 
000; New Rochelle, N. Y., additions to senior 
high school, $400,000 ; Syracuse, N. Y., additions 
to high school, $260,681, and grade school, $353,- 
293; Summit, N. J., two elementary schools, 
$285,000; Jersey City, N. J., school for erip- 
pled children, $410,000, and Ridgewood, N. J., 

*additions to high school, $500,000. Other proj- 
ects: Pawtucket, R. I. Hospital, $110,000; 
Easthampton, N. Y., civie center, $125,000. 

From the central western district, compris- 
ing Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, the following projects are among those 
reported: Schools—Gary, Ind., grade and high 
school, $500,000; South Bend, Ind., schools, 
$800,000; Jeffersonville, Ind., school additions, 
$107,000; Hammond, Ind., schools, $538,000; 
Chillicothe, O., high school, $450,000; Ham- 
tramek, Mich., junior high school, $900,000; 
Winona, Minn., new ward school, $150,000; 
Burlington, Iowa, junior high school, $250,000. 

From the southeastern district, comprising 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, the 
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following is reported: Nashville, Tenn., junior 
high school, $150,000. 

From the southwestern district, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arizona, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, 
and Missouri: Dallas, Tex., school projects, 
$750,000; Lawrence, Kan., new school building, 
$90,000; Lowell, Ariz., school building, $210,- 
000. 

BEQUESTS AND GIFTS FOR EDUCA- 
TION AND OTHER PUBLIC 
PURPOSES 

A toraL of $36,985,396 was bequeathed to 
altruistic interests in New York wills filed for 
probate in 1930, representing an increase of 
$10,000,000 over 1929, aceording to the New 
York Sun, quoting from Better Times, the wel- 
fare magazine. The bequests were contained in 
780 wills, an increase of 180 over 1929. 

The largest share of this money went to edu- 
eation—a total of $25,784,500. This is a gain 
of more than $18,000,000 over the previous 
year. Were it not for the large sum for edu- 
cation there would have been a distinct de- 
crease shown for the year, as other charity and 
allied interests show a falling off in the amount 
of money received. 

Bequests for religious purposes dropped more 
than half, from $6,275,234 to $2,738,012. This 
difference is explained by the single bequest in 
1929 of $3,250,000 to the Presbyterian Church 
from the Jarvis estate. 

The bequests for Catholic and Jewish benevo- 
lent units remained about the same as in 1929, 
with $397,065 for Catholic use in 140 bequests 
and $170,265 in fifty-one bequests for Jewish re- 
ligious work. This leaves a balance of $2,170,- 
682 for Protestant denominations. Hospitals 
received $2,476,437, nearly $3,500,000 below 
that for 1929. 

General charitable bequests amounted to 
$5,827,747. Of this sum $560,000 was for chil- 
dren’s agencies; $274,700 for homes for the 
aged, each representing a decrease over the 
previous year. 

The report in Better Times also lists some of 
the gifts in 1930 for philanthropic uses from 
living donors. The number in New York City 
was fifty-three as compared with ninety-five in 
1929. The large gifts amounted to $50,565,664 
in 1930 as compared with $60,880,132 in 1929. 

Of the gifts from citizens of New York more 
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than $20,000,000 was directly for philanthropic 
purposes—$790,000 for hospitals, more than 
$27,000,000 for educational purposes and nearly 
$2,000,000 for religious uses. It is pointed out 
that gifts to the Emergency Employment Com- 
mittee were not included in the compilation. 
Among the gifts during the year are dona- 
tions of $7,000,000 from E. S. Harkness to 
Exeter Academy, and an initial $5,000,000 from 
Mr. Harkness for the new quadrangle system 
of dormitories at Yale; land valued at $13,000,- 
000 from John D. Rockefeller to New York City 
for a publie park in Washington Heights, and 
a Rockefeller gift of $1,500,000 to establish the 


University City in Paris. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE STUDENT 
UNION BUILDING AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES 
Wiru the Board of Regents, students, alumni 
and faculty members as witnesses, William G. 
Kerckhoff Hall, the student union being erected 
on the University of California at Los Angeles 
campus, will be formally dedicated on January 
20. Brief ceremonies, arranged under the diree- 
tion of Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, vice-president 
of the university and director at Los Angeles, 
will open the building to inspection and use for 

the first time. 

Kerckhoff Hall is the gift of Mrs. William G. 
Kerckhoff as a memorial to her late husband, 
who originally conceived the idea for such a 
building but died before plans for the strue- 
ture could be completed. In addition to this 
gift, the Kerekhoffs have made other notable 
contributions to educaiional philanthropies at 
the California Institute of Technology and at 
Bad-Nauheim, Germany. 

The building will provide quarters for all stu- 
dent administrative offices, a completely 
equipped cafeteria seating five hundred, numer- 
ous grills and banquet rooms, the cooperative 
store, and spacious lounge rooms. The last 
have been richly furnished in a variety of up- 
holstered furniture, ranging from leather 
through tapestry and linen. Lounges for men 
and women students, and rooms for both men 
and women faculty members have been included 
in the plan and a common lounge for use of 
both students and faculty has been placed on 
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the main floor of the building. According to 
present estimates, the cost of construction, fur- 
nishings, equipment, and landscaping will ap- 
proximate $800,000. 


THE VICTIMIZATION OF NEW YORK 
CITY TEACHERS 

Tue New York Sun reports that a quiet in- 
vestigation into new stories that teachers or 
prospective teachers have been victimized by 
racketeers has been going on for the last few 
weeks at the Board of Education’s headquarters. 

Within a day or two, the Sun was authori- 
tatively informed, Superintendent of Schools 
O’Shea may turn over to the District Attorney 
testimony from at least three young women 
setting forth names of the men who took money 
directly from them or from friends on the 
pretense that they could hasten the appoint- 
ments or get them placed on the teachers’ 
eligible lists. 

This is not the first time that such rumors 
have reached the school authorities; it is the 
first time, however, in which the victims are 
said to have been willing to give the names, 
dates and amounts. 

It is known that several newly licensed 
teachers were questioned by the Board of Ex- 
aminers about their parts in the alleged trans- 
actions. The inquiry was held behind closed 
doors, and lasted several hours. Members of 
the examining board declined to tell what had 
happened. They later submitted a report on 
the matter to Superintendent O’Shea, who like- 
wise refused to discuss the incident to-day. He 
intimated, however, that he would have an an- 
nouncement to make in a few days. 

According to the information which came to 
the Sun, the school officials are convinced that 
they at last have sufficient evidence to bring 
about indictments, and perhaps a conviction, for 
extortion. Hitherto complaints about such prac- 
tices have led to investigations which failed to 
produce results. The complainants usually had 
heard the tale of extortion from some one else, 
who in turn had learned from a third party. 
In the present investigation it is understood 
that the complaints are specific. Moreover the 
young women telling the stories were examined 
in the presence of several school officials and 
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their remarks were taken down by a stenog- 
rapher. 

The Evening World reports that there is at 
least one employee of the Department of Edu- 
cation whose name has been brought into the 
investigation of complaints of the payments 
made by teachers for alleged influence to secure 
preference of treatment in examinations and 
in securing appointments in the publie schools. 
The identity of the member of the clerical staff 
involved has not been made public, but it is 
understood that a thorough investigation is to 
be made to determine whether or not the indi- 
vidual’s connection with the alleged racket was 
only incidental or more serious. 

President George J. Ryan, of the Board of 
Edueation, has announced that a thorough in- 
vestigation of all the evidence submitted in the 
various cases would be made. “We shall go to 


the bottom of this entire matter,” he said. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL OHIO STATE 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 

THIRTY-THREE out-of-state speakers have al- 
ready been secured for the Eleventh Annual 
Ohio State Educational Conference, which 
meets on April 9, 10 and 11. More are to be 
secured. A list of these speakers, the sections 
in which they speak, and the titles of their ad- 
dresses (when known) are below: 


Abbot, C. G. (director, Smithsonian Institution), 
physical sciences, ‘‘Solar Radiation.’’ 

Bagley, W. C. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity), kindergarten and primary teachers, 
high school principals, teacher training. 

Baker, Franklin T. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University), English. 

Baker, Harry J. (clinical psychologist, Board of 
Education, Detroit), special education, ‘‘Clin- 
ical Psychology.’’ 

Baker, Newton D. (Cleveland), general program, 
** Adult Education.’’ 

Bartlett, Edward R. (DePauw University), relig- 
ious education, ‘‘ The Place of Weekday Schools 
of Religion in Education.’’ 

Buswell, Guy T. (University of Chicago), educa- 
tional tests, ‘‘ Elementary Principals.’’ 

Cocking, Walter D. (George Peabody College for 
Teachers), county superintendents, **County 
Unit Plan of Organization’’; village and con- 
solidated school superintendents. 

Cox, Philip W. (New York University), junior 
high-school principals, guidance counsellors. 
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Crowell, Henry (California), music. 

Davila, Carlos (Embassy of the Republic of Chile), 
general program. 

Engelhardt, N. L. 


University), school business officials, ity su 


(Teachers College, Columbia 


perintendents, 

Everett, John P. (State Teachers College, Kala 
mazoo, Michigan), mathematics, ‘* The Com 
patibility of Mind and Mathematies.’’ 

Field, Mrs. Alice Withrow (New York City), kin 
dergarten and primary teachers, ‘‘The Russian 
Experiment in the Field of the Pre-kinder 
garten Child.’’ 

Graves, Frank P. (commissioner of education, 
University of State of New York), county 
superintendents, parent teacher association, ele 
mentary teachers, 

Hamilton, Charles H. (Elizabeth, New Jersey), 
commercial education. 

Hawkes, H. E. (dean, Columbia College), higher 
education, ‘‘Studying the Individual Student 
in Columbia College.’’ 

Hays, Miss Frances (National Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers, Washington, D. C.), parent 
teacher association. 

Holbrook, H. L. (assistant director, Child Helping 
and Accounting Bureau, specialist in guidance, 
Pennsylvania), practical arts and vocational 
education, guidance counsellors. 

Jefferson, Mark (Ypsilanti State Normal School, 
Michigan), geography. 

Kooser, H. L. (lowa State College), visual educa 
tion, ‘‘Conducting Visual Instruction Service 
in Iowa.’’ 

Latham, O. R. (president, Iowa State Teachers 
College), village and consolidated school su 
perintendents, ‘‘The Supervisory Responsibili 
ties of the Superintendent’’; teacher training. 

Merry, Blanche (Indiana State Department of 
Education), attendance officers. 

Morgan, Dewitt 8S. (assistant principal, Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis), high 
school principals. 

Morgan, Joy (National Education Association), 
school librarians (tentative). 

Perkins, Mrs. Elizabeth (Brookline, Massachu 
setts), art. 

Poteat, Hubert M. (Wake Forest College, North 
Carolina), Latin, ‘‘An Educational Credo.’’ 
Rugg, Harold (Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity), elementary teachers, social studies. 
Sherman, Mandel (director, Washington Child Re 
search Center), clinical psychology, special edu 

cation. 

Stanley, Louise (chief, Federal Bureau of Home 
Economics), adult education, ‘‘The Parents’ 

Réle in Guidance of Their Children.’’ 
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Trabue, M. R. (University of North Carolina), at- 
tendance oflicers, educational tests. 
West, Michael (India), modern language, ‘‘ The 
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Reading Process in Foreign Language Learn- 
ing’’; kindergarten and primary teachers. 
Young, H. H. (Indiana), special education. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE trustees of the University of Illinois an- 
nounce that the exercises at the installation of 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase as president will be 
held on Friday, May 1. From June, 1919, Dr. 
Chase was president of the University of North 
Carolina. He went to Illinois in July, 1930, 
following his selection as the suecessor to Dr. 
David Kinley, who had served the institution 
for more than thirty-seven years, the last ten as 
its president. 

Dr. Joun Grier Hippen announced on Janu- 
ary 10 his intention of retiring from the presi- 
dency of Princeton University in June, 1932, 
when he will have completed a term of twenty 
years. It is reported that there is a possibility 
that he might accept the Republican nomination 
for governor of New Jersey. 


Mr. VierLinG Kersey, California state super- 
intendent of public instruction, telegraphs to 
SCHOOL AND Society just as we are going to 
press that Mr. Rudolph D. Lindquist has been 
elected president of the State Teachers College 
at Chico. Mr. Lindquist has been in charge of 
the elementary schools of Oakland since 1927, 
and had previously had experience as director 
of research in Oakland and as instructor in the 
University of California at Berkeley and at 
Los Angeles. 


Dr. Curis L. CHRISTENSEN has resigned as 
secretary of the Farm Board to become dean of 
the College of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin. Prior to his association with the 
Farm Board since its organization in July, 
1929, Mr. Christensen for three years was head 
of the division of cooperative marketing of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Sir CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, principal of 
the University of Birmingham, has been elected 
president of the section of education of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence for the centenary meeting to be held in 
London from September 23 to 30. 


A LUNCHEON in tribute to Associate Super- 


intendent Gustave Straubenmuller, who will re- 
tire at the close of the current term after having 
rendered more than fifty years of service to the 
publie schools of New York City, will be given 
on January 24. An attendance of 1,700 is ex- 
pected. 

Tue degree of doctor of sacred theology has 
been conferred by the General Theological Semi- 
nary on the Most Reverend James De Wolf 
Perry, bishop of Rhode Island and primate of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Ricuarp B. Harrison, who takes the 
part of the Lord in “The Green Pastures,” has 
been named the recipient of the Spingarn Medal 
for 1930. The medal goes annually te an Amer- 
ican Negro for conspicuous achievement in some 
field. Among those who have received the honor 
in the past are Roland Hayes, the late Charles 
Gilpin, W. E. DuBois and Mordeeai W. John- 
son. 

ProFessor Feperico bE Onis, head of the de- 
partment of Spanish literature at Columbia 
University, and official representative of the 
ministry of public instruction in Spain, has 
been appointed director of the newly established 
Spanish House at the university. 


Tue Earl of Beauchamp, chancellor of the 
University of London, is visiting the United 
States. He is undertaking a tour of the coun- 
try to last several weeks. On January 8 a din- 
ner was tendered in his honor by the Pilgrims 
of the United States. 


Mr. Davin F. Hovston, president of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
who served in President Wilson’s cabinet as 
Secretary of Agriculture and Secretary of the 
Treasury; Clarence M. Woolley, organizer and 
president of the American Radiator Company, 
and Harry Pelham Robbins have been elected 
members of the Board of Trustees of Columbia 
University. General William Barclay Parsons, 
eighteenth in succession as chairman of the Co- 
lumbia board of trustees since the original char- 
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ter of 1754, has been re-elected for his fifteenth 
year, and Marcellus Hartley Dodge has been re- 
chosen clerk for a tenth time. Ambrose D. 
Henry was re-elected associate clerk. Mr. Hous- 
ton was chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis, from 1906-16, having been dean of 
the faculty of the University of Texas for the 
three years preceding. 

Dr. Epwarp A. Boypen, professor of anat- 
omy at the University of Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Richard E. Seammon as 
professor of anatomy at the University of Min- 
nesota. Dr. Boyden will move to Minnesota on 
June 1. 


WittiaM MavuGuan has been appointed as- 
sistant director of Duke Forest and assistant 
professor of forestry in Duke University, effeec- 
tive on January 1. Mr. Maughan’s first work 
will be to organize the forest as a demonstra- 
tion, research and school forest in cooperation 
with Dr. C. F. Korstian, director of the forest 
and professor of silviculture. 


Dr. J. HueGH Jackson, professor of account- 
ing at the Graduate School of Business of Stan- 
ford University, will teach courses in account- 
ing at the School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago, for four 
quarters, starting in the summer of 1931. Pro- 
fessor Jackson will cooperate in the study to 
be conducted by the university’s committee on 
finance. 


Mr. Harry Couuins SprtuMAwn has been ap- 
pointed director of the educational service of 
the Gregg Publishing Company. 


Dr. ALrrep H. Upnam, president of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, will be the speaker 
at the eighteenth annual mid-year commence- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State College. The 
ceremonies will be held on the evening of Janu- 
ary 30. 

Dr. D. T. MacDoveat, of the Department of 
Botany of the Carnegie Institution, addressed 
the New York Association of Biology Teachers 
at a special meeting held on January 16 at 8 
o’elock at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


THe death is announced of Dr. George 
S. Davis, who retired in 1928 after serving as 
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president of Hunter College for twenty years. 
He was seventy-two years of age. 

THE death at the age of eighty-six years is 
announced of Dr. John William Burgess, from 
1890 to 1912 dean of the faculty of political 
science at Columbia University. Dr. Burgess 
was professor of political science and constitu- 
tional law at Columbia from 1876 to 1912, and 
since 1912 had been emeritus professor. He 
was the first occupant of the Theodore Roosevelt 
professorship of American history and institu- 
tions in the University of Berlin, which was 
founded in 1906. Dr. Burgess had also served 
as dean of the faculties of philosophy, pure sei 


ence and fine arts. 


Dr. Epwarp CHANNING, professor emeritus of 
ancient and modern history at Harvard Univer- 
sity, died on January 8 at the age of seventy- 
four years. 

Dr. Cuartes F. Jonnson, professor of En 
glish literature at Trinity College from 1883 to 
1906, and since then professor emeritus, died on 
January 9. He was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1855 and for several years had been 
the only living member of that class. He was 


ninety-four years old. 


Tue death at the age of sixty-eight years is 
announced of J. Peterson Ryder, professor and 
dean of men in the Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Ryder was a member of the fae 
ulty of the college when it was organized in 
1891. 


THE Eleventh Annual Conference of the Pro 
gressive Education Association will be held from 
February 26 to 28, 1931, in Detroit, Michigan, 
with headquarters at the Book-Cadillae Hotel. 
Among the speakers will be John Erskine, of 
New York City; Dr. William Boyd, Glasgow; 
Dr. Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., director 
of Indian education of the U. 8S. Department 
of the Interior; Wilford Aikin, the John Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis, Missouri; Katharine 
Taylor, the Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts; Dr. Goodwin Watson, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York; Eugenia Eckford, the Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware; Elsie Wy- 
gant, the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
Illinois; Morton Snyder, The Rye Country Day 
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School, Rye, New York, and others. Among 
the topics to be discussed will be “The Educa- 
tion of the Progressive Teacher,” “College En- 
trance and the Secondary School,” “Children’s 
Interest vs. the Teachers’ Judgment,” “The Next 
Step in International Cooperation,” “Musie in 
In addition there 


, 


the Schools for a New Day.’ 
will be a symposium on the teaching of special 
subjects, such as art, music, science, the lan- 
guages and others, with exhibits of school ma- 
terial to be used. The conference will feature 
its annual banquet, various luncheons, school 
visiting, sightseeing and receptions. Advance 
reservations and applications for membership 
should be made to the Progressive Education 
Association, 10 Jackson Place, Washington, 
LD. C., and hotel reservations direct to the Book- 
Cadillae Hotel. for reduced rail- 


road rates will be issued to members only. 


Certificates 


THE nineteenth annual conference of British 
Edueational Associations opened on December 
31 at University College, Gower Street, and con- 
tinued until January 7. Sir Richard Gregory 
gave the presidential address on “The Worth of 
Science.” Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, Warden 
of Bembridge, gave the presidential address be- 
fore the Froebel Society and Junior Schools 
Association on “Ideals and Methods in Educa- 
tion,” and Professor T. H. Pear, University of 
Manchester, lectured to the British Psychologi- 
eal Society (Education Section) on “Learning 
How to Study.” During the week Mr. G. H. 
Green, lecturer in the Department of Education, 
Aberystwyth, spoke to the League of Nations 
Union on “The Racial Prejudices of Young 
Children”; Mr. Morgan Jones, Parliamentary 
secretary to the Board of Education, addressed 
the National Society of Art Masters; Sir Ernest 
Benn lectured to the Independent Schools Asso- 
ciation on “Polities and Edueation,” and Pro- 
fessor Sir J. Arthur Thomson gave a lecture to 
the School Nature Study Union on “The Beauty 
and Wonder of the World.” Other subjects for 
diseussion in the various sections included: “The 
Fagging System in English Schools, and Ideals 
of Service,” “The National Theater in the World 
of Edueation,” and “What is Religious in the 
Child?” Sir Francis Goodenough spoke on 


“The Importance of Modern Languages in Mod- 
ern Commerce,” and “The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy” was diseussed in joint conference. 
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Tue welfare of African children will be dis- 
cussed at an international congress to be held 
under the auspices of the Save the Children 
Union in Geneva in 1931, with special refer- 
ence to infantile mortality, child labor and 
edueation, and child marriage. 


Ar a meeting of the Grand Council of Pi 
Delta Epsilon, the national honorary college 
journalism fraternity, held in Washington on 
January 3, the council voted to reaffirm the 
fraternity’s attitude of condemnation of so- 
called with the 
resolution adopted at the 1928 convention of Pi 


“razz-sheets,” in accordance 


Delta Epsilon. 

Tue third American Institute Children’s Fair, 
arranged by the School Nature League of New 
York City, has been held at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, to exhibit the work 
in science done by boys and girls in New York 
City. Over seven thousand children, represent- 
ing ninety schools and many clubs and organi- 
zations, presented their work. The New York 
City Park Gardens, the Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum, the Staten Island Museum, the Boy 
Scouts, the Campfire Girls and many other elubs 
and organizations were represented. 


Mrs. Epwarp 8S. Harkness, of New York, 
has presented to Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
the sum of £35,000 for the erection of a new 
block of buildings for students’ rooms. 


In order to help relieve the unemployment sit- 
uation in Greencastle, Indiana, members of the 
DePauw University faculty voted to donate one 
day’s salary from their December salary checks 
toward a fund to be used as wages and to give 
employment to those out of work. Should this 
prove practical, there is a possibility that it 
will be continued through other months to help 
combat the depression. The committee that 
worked out the plan for DePauw was headed 
by Dean W. M. Blanchard. Other members 
were Dr. Fowler D. Brooks, Professor L. M. 
Jones, Professor F. C. Tilden and Professor 
E. C. Bowman. The fund will be in the custody 
of Mr. Harold Robbins, DePauw treasurer, and 
Mr. C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, a member 
of the board of trustees, will supervise its use. 


PRESIDENT JOHN J. TicEert, of the University 
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of Florida, has announced his resignation from 
the committee on selection of Rhodes scholars. 
President Tigert, the first Rhodes scholar from 
the state of Tennessee, in 1904, formerly acted 
as a member of the committee on selection of 
Kthodes scholars in Kentucky, and since coming 
to Florida over two years ago has been chair- 
man of the Florida committee. “In his will 
Cecil Rhodes provided two scholarships for each 
of the states and territories of the United States. 
The British Parliament authorized the Rhodes 
Trust to establish a new plan for awarding the 
scholarships by districts rather than by states. 
This means that Rhodes scholarships will be se- 
lected in the future without reference to states.” 
Dr. Tigert stated he did not believe that the idea 
of amending a man’s will by legislative action 
is in accord with the opinions of most of the 
American people. More than thirty presidents 
of state universities have written President Ti- 
gert stating their disapproval of the new plan. 
Twenty-six governors of various states have en- 
tered protest either directly to the Rhodes Trust 
or to the American secretary. 

A test suit has been filed in the Supreme 
Court by the regents of the Washington State 
College to determine whether funds granted for 
the endowment of the institution by the fed- 
eral government and certain local institutional 
funds can be disbursed out of the state treasury 
without specific biannual appropriations by the 
legislature. The federal funds involved include 
the so-called Morrill Act funds for the further 
endowment of land-grant scientific and agricul- 
tural colleges, the Hatch Act funds awarded for 
experiment and Smith-Lever 
funds for agricultural extension work. 
funds involved include student rental and re- 


station work, 


Local 


ceipts from the sale of agricultural products by 
the institution. An alternative writ of mandate 
has been issued returnable January 16, 1931. 
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Assistant Attorney-General E. W. Anderson re- 
cently handed down an opinion holding that 
legislative appropriations are necessary bien- 
nially and in specific amounts to authorize the 
disbursement of any official funds reaching the 
state treasury. The State College contends that 
the funds in question never officially become 
funds of the state and, even though deposited 
with the state treasurer, are trust funds belong- 
ing to the institution. The action was brought 
to test the validity of Mr. Anderson’s opinion. 


For the first time in its history, according to 
The School Board Journal, the Chicago Board 
of Education is operating under a legal com- 
pulsory budget. Naturally many adjustments 
and deviations from former informal practices 
have resulted. For example, teachers had to be 
assigned to specific schools. It is not always 
possible to anticipate pupil enrolment exactly. 
Some schools suddenly lose membership and do 
not require so many teachers; others unexpect- 
edly make huge enrolment gains and need extra 
teachers. Under the law the budget could not 
be altered during the first six months of the 
year, so it became necessary to resort to the 
expedient of carrying a teacher on the payroll 
of one school which had lost membership, al 
though the teacher had actually been trans- 
ferred and assigned to another school which had 
experienced an unexpected increase in pupils. 
After July 1, certain transfers of moneys from 
one fund to another were permissible under the 
Thus at the 


finance committee of the board of education, a 


law. October 7 meeting of the 


recommendation was considered to transfer 
$2,500 from the account for sick leave to the 
account for hauling ashes. James Hemingway, 
chairman of the finance committee, affected a 
pessimistic concern about the implications of 


such a transfer. 


DISCUSSION 


THE MINISTER’S DEGREE 
Tue clergyman spends three years in a gradu- 
ate school, called a Theological Seminary, and 
receives the degree of Bachelor of Divinity or 


Sacred Theology. Other men with the same 


entrance requirements study much the same 
curriculum in other graduate schools and receive 
a Ph.D. D.Se. 


receives another bachelor’s degree, for he had 


or a The clergyman simply 


one before he could enroll in the theological 
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seminary. The B.D. or the 8.T.B., unlike a 
doctor’s degree confers neither dignity nor 
worth on the holder. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a person holding 
only the B.D. or 8.T.B. to obtain a position on 
a college faculty, and if he does he can never 
expect to become the head of a department. 
His rank and salary will always be less than 
that of his more fortunate friend who, instead 
of spending three years in a theological school, 


‘studied almost exactly the same subjects in a 


graduate school that conferred the standard 
Ph.D. degree. 

Theological schools can not criticize other 
academic institutions for refusing recognition to 
their “bachelor’s degrees,” for this is often their 
own attitude. Recently an important theologi- 
cal school in one of the largest Protestant de- 
nominations announced in its bulletin and adver- 
tising that it had a “Ph.D. faculty,” and that 
none but “holders of the standard academic 
Ph.D.” were members of the teaching staff. Re- 
cently a distinguished theologian was asked to 
become a member of a _ theological school’s 
faculty. Arrangements were almost complete 
when the president learned that the clergyman 
held only the A.B., A.M., 8.T.B., 8.T.M. and 
D.D. degrees. The official bluntly explained 
that the appointment could not be made for his 
trustees had instructed him to employ only 
Ph.D. men or the equivalent in the future. If 
theological schools themselves hold such an opin- 
ion of their own degrees, how can they expect 
the academic world to regard their “bachelor’s 
degrees” highly? 

Theological schools are graduate schools in 
every sense. Few of them require even a smat- 
tering of Greek or Hebrew. Only a few courses 
are given in theology and Bible. The rest of 
the curriculum consists of history, sociology, 
ethies, religious education, and public speaking, 
with allied subjects. The grade of work is as 
high as that required in any graduate school. 
The duplication and high standards of work 
cause the clergyman who has spent three years 
in the theological seminary, to feel that he is 
entitled to more than a B.D. or an S.T.B. 

A few far-seeing clergy have taken their 
graduate work, not in the seminary but in 
graduate schools, and have received a Ph.D. 
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while their companions with the same effort, 
time, and studies, earned a mere bachelor’s de- 
gree in divinity. Such Ph.D. men have risen 
faster and gone farther in the church than the 
average man who holds a theological degree. 
Possibly it was because of the added prestige 
of the title “Doctor.” The Ph.D. degree can 
be understood without repeated explanations. 
It is a standard academic degree representing 
certain definite scholastic attainments to laymen. 

The argument is often used by advocates of 
the professional degree that the work of the 
ministry is so important that it requires a highly 
specialized training, and the bachelorate stands 
for this. But the truth is that in most Protes- 
tant churches, men with less than a high-school 
education are permitted to preach, and often 
make successful pastors, which, incidentally, is 
rather of a reflection on the efficiency and neces- 
sity of theological training. 

It may be argued that a preacher’s education 
should place him ahead of the poorly trained 
clergy, but other professions such as education 
and medicine found it necessary to enact laws 
to protect the man who would educate himself 
for his work. The minister has no such protec- 
tion. He does not, if he attended the seminary, 
have even the title of “Doctor” to differentiate 
him from the untrained. He has no means of 
making known his academic rank. He must 
eall the dentist, veterinary, and chiropractor 
“Doctor.” Of course he will not develop the 
terrible inferiority complex, but it does hurt, 
none the less. 

It may be wrong to test the ministry by such 
sordid standards as salaries and size of congre- 
gations, but even theological schools use these 
norms to evaluate their graduates. The prin- 
cipal value of the doctorate is that it furnishes 
an objective standard by which the layman can 
measure the clergyman. It may be alleged that 
it is unchristian to covet degrees, but the pastor 
needs all the help he can get in his work. Paul 
claimed both his Roman citizenship and Gama- 
liel’s teaching. There is no just reason for 
refusing the minister the doctorate when he 
meets the graduate requirements for this degree. 
If it lends dignity, let him have it; if it is 
meaningless, cease using it altogether, particu- 
larly the honorary Doctor of Divinity degree. 
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The clergyman is not permitted, in the better 
seminaries, to apply one hour of undergraduate 
work toward his theological degree. He must 
spend four years in college, three in the semi- 
nary, and at least, an additional two years for 
a Ph.D. 
student to combine undergraduate and profes- 


Most professional schools permit the 
sional study. For example, the physician may 
obtain his B.S. and M.D. in six years. 

Most schools permit the holders of profes- 
sional degrees to exchange them for equivalent 
academic degrees by meeting technical require- 
ments. The Doctor of Education may thus be- 
come a Ph.D. by merely meeting the language 
requirements, since he has already submitted a 
The graduate of the 
medical school does not need to do one hour of 


satisfactory dissertation. 


extra class work after obtaining the M.D. to 
receive a Ph.D. All he must do is to meet the 
language requirements and submit a satisfac- 
tory dissertation, which is an original contribu- 
lion. 

Two plans have been arranged to give the 
doctorate to theological graduates. Lliff School 
of Theology grants the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology for one year’s work after the 
S.T.B. The argument used against this practice 
is that this S.T.D. is really the scholastic equiva- 
lent of the S. T. M. given, for the same work, 
by other theological schools. But the students 
at Iliff find the degree so desirable that last 
year almost the entire graduating class stayed 
for the one additional year so they could have 
the doctorate. The principal difficulty is that 
this is a theological and therefore professional 
degree. 

Wesley College which is affiliated with the 
University of North Dakota, under President E. 
P. Robertson, has arranged a series of graduate 
courses in religion, leading to the M.A. degree 
in one year. This work is accepted by ihe 
state university as a minor toward a Ph.D. in 
Edueation, Religious Education, Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, and European or American History. 
The Wesley College system has two decided ad- 
vantages; (1) it compresses strictly theological 
training into one year, thus giving the student 
what the church requires for the ministry, and 
(2) provides that this may be used as a minor 
for a standard Ph.D. from a state university. 
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Thus the minister in three years, exactly the 
same time that he would have spent in the 
theological school, may obtain a Ph.D. in sub 
jects which greatly aid his work, from a state 
university. Certainly this is a great improve 
ment over three years in a seminary with a 


“bachelor’s degree” at the end. 

The Wesley College and Lliff systems are at- 
tempts now being made to rectify the injustice 
which is being done to ministerial students. 
Certain official clergy profess to fear that the 
title of “doctor” will be worthless if too many 
clergy use it. But it has certainly not dropped 
in popular esteem because physicians, who were 
the title. On the 
hand it has come to stand for definite prepara- 


well educated, used other 
tion for a profession, whether that be medicine 
or education. Eventually the doctorate will 
become as common among clergy as the theo- 
logical “bachelor’s degrees” are now. 
Rosert E. O'BRIAN 
GRAND Forks, N. DAK. 
ATTRIBUTES DESIRED IN COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

In the Scnoou anv Society issue of Novem- 
ber 22 R. J. Clinton has presented a list of 
thirty-five “qualities college students desire in 
taken the 
twenty according to rank, and having rear- 


college instructors.” I have first 
ranged them at random, I submitted this list 
to a large class of freshmen, a group of juniors 
and seniors and an extension class engaged in 
the study of educational objectives. This made 
a total of about 275 students, of whom 150 were 


There 
rected according to aggregate scores and the 


freshmen. follows below the list cor- 


new ranking, the smaller amounts representing 
the higher ranks: 
1— 588—Thorough knowledge of subject-matter 
2—1,376—Intéresting 
matter 
3—1,414—Interest in the profession 
4—1,786—Careful organization of the materials 
5—1,824—Enthusiasm for the work 
6—1,892—Pleasing personality 
7—2,071—-Fairness to all students 
8—2,089—Understanding of human nature 
9—2,109—Knowledge of methods 
10—2,425—Alertness and broad-mindedness 
11—2,552—Good character and reputation 
12—2,558—Good speaking ability 


presentation of subject- 
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13—2,785—Tolerance of other people’s views 
14—2,807—Accurate in methods of grading 
15—-2,826—Kind and sympathetic with all stu- 
dents 
16—2,832—Definiteness of requirements 
17—-2,930—Keen sense of humor 
18—2,984—Reliable and honest 
19—3,001—Neatness in appearance and work 
20—3,491—F riendliness 


The correlation between the rankings of the 
freshmen and the junior-senior combination is 
852; between the freshmen and the extension 
group, .793; and between the junior-senior 
group and the extension class .893. But this 
entire Pennsylvania State ranking has a correla- 
tion with the Oregon State College ranking of 
only .224. This seems to indicate that the ideals 
and emphases of an instructor or his institution 
have considerable to do with the qualities that 
will be named by any group of students. At 
any rate, we can be certain that in the above 
list there will be found some indispensable and 
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supremely helpful qualities for our younger col- 
lege instructors to seek to attain. 

To the same groups of students I submitted 
six prevailing methods of college instruction, 
and in similar summarized form, the results are 
as follows, the amounts being in reverse order 
of rank: 


1—-396—General class discussion 

2—-715—-Laboratory demonstration 

3—760—Classroom lecture 

4—900—Brief daily written quiz 

5—909—Regularly scheduled individual confer- 
ences 

6—980—Independent and supervised library read- 
ing 





There are some convincing correlations be- 
tween sections and several interesting interpre- 
tations to be made, but limited space makes dis- 
cussion impossible here. 

CarrRoLLt D. CHAMPLIN 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALUMNI EDUCA- 
TION THROUGH EVENING STUDY 
AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL 

UNDERGRADUATE college study at night is a 
product of urban centers and is now definitely 
established as a standard part of the college 
program. The rules for making and keeping 
it so are very simple. To rank with the day 
session, the evening session must have the same 
standards of admission and graduation. It 
must operate in the same classrooms and lab- 
oratories and with the same faculty, carefully 
augmented as numbers require. Above all its 
standard of work must equal that of the day 
session (as a matter of fact it often surpasses 
it). Manifestly, evening sessions attract em- 
ployed persons as students and naturally flour- 
ish best in large cities. As a result of their 
comparatively recent appearance on the aca- 
demic stage many of them are still so unde- 
veloped that they do not even lead to the usual 
conclusion, the degree, but content themselves 
with seattered courses bearing upon the field of 
general culture or upon specific personal or 
community problems. In larger cities such 


professions as teaching, engineering and law 
are represented by evening schools or classes, 
but attempts to extend evening work into the 
graduate field are still infrequent. 

Three years ago the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn began to lay plans for systematic 
graduate study at night in its departments of 
civil, electrical, mechanical and chemical engi- 
neering, and in chemistry, leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree. The conception was not without 
precedent at the institute, since the master’s 
degree had already been awarded in a few scat- 
tering cases, extending back over a number of 
years, to evening students in the department of 
chemistry. The faculty’s decision to offer regu- 
lar evening graduate courses leading to the 
degree in all the major departments of the 
institute was taken in direct response to a 
growing demand on the part of the graduates 
of the undergraduate day and evening sessions. 
It should be stated here that Polytechnic has 
had an undergraduate evening session since 
1904, and had offered graduate work for day 
students at an even earlier date. The demand 
for evening graduate work was not limited how- 


es ae 
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ever to Polytechnic men. It came also from 

various types of employed engineers through- 

out the metropolitan district, particularly from 

the employees of the great electrical industries. 
The first offering of evening graduate courses, 


systematically planned for the master’s degree, 


was made in the fall of 1928, when 128 men 
In the year following 
fall 
number of 


registered for the work. 


the number increased to 181 and this 
(1930) The 
courses offered has increased from 15 in 1928 
1930. 


reeognized technical or scientific institution is 


it has reached 248. 


to 25 in Creditable graduation from a 
of course the first pre-requisite for all entrants. 
The cosmopolitan character of New York’s en- 
gineering population is shown by the following 
list of institutions both in the United States 
and abroad whose graduates are represented in 
the graduate courses at Polytechnic this year: 


GRADUATE STUDENTS FROM AMERICAN 

INSTITUTIONS 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 

Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Cornell University 

Stevens Institute of Technology 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

College of the City of New York 

Cooper Union Institute of Technology 

Pennsylvania State College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Yale University 

Columbia University 

New York University 

Purdue University 

Georgia School of Technology 

Rutgers University 

University of Pennsylvania 


Three each from Clarkson College, Iowa State 
College, Lehigh University, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Union College, University of Washington. 
Two each from Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, Bucknell University, Drexel 
Institute, Newark College of Engineering, Tufts 
College, University of Colorado, University of 
Michigan, University of Minnesota and the 
University of Wisconsin. One each from the 
Armour Institute of Technology, Bates College, 
Carnegie Institute, Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, Harvard University, Indiana University, 
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Lafayette College, Northeastern University, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Norwich 
University, Ohio State University, Omaha Uni- 
versity, Rhode Island State College, State Col- 
Alabama, 
Dela- 


University of 


lege of Washington, University ot 
University of California, University ot 
ware, University of Lilinois, 
Maine, University of Notre Dame, University ot 
Vermont, Virginia 


Tennessee, University of 


Military Institute, Washington University, 
Washington and Lee University and West Vir 
ginia University. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 
Chalmers Tekniska Institut, Gothenburg, Swe- 
den 
Royal Technical College, Copenhagen, Den 
mark 
Ingenieur Akademie, Oldenburg, Germany 
Moscow Technical Institute, Russia 
University of Adelaide, South Australia 
Technische Hochschule, Karlsruhe, Germany 
Technische Hochschule, Darmstadt, Germany 


Polytechnic Institute of Bucharest, Roumania 


As might be expected the technical industries 
furnish a large part of the students. The com- 
munication companies account for 35 and the 
electric-light and power companies for 49 regis 
trants. The following organizations have two 


or more graduate students at Polytechnic: 


New York and Queens Electric Light & Power 
Company 

sell Telephone Laboratories 

Brooklyn Edison Company 

Colleges and Schools 

New York Edison Company 

Board of Transportation 

United States Government 

R. C, A. Radiotron Company 

New York Central Railroad Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company 

Electric Bond & Share Company 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

New York Telephone Company 

Port of New York Authority 

Standard Oil Company 

Western Union Telegraph Company 

Board of Water. Supply 

srooklyn Union Gas Company 

Fidelity & Casualty Company 

Hardwick-Hindle, Ine. 

Hilo Varnish Corporation 
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International Communication Laboratories ... 2 
New Jersey Bell Telephone seid 2 
Robinson & Steinman . 2 
Sperry Gyroscope Company : . 2 
United Electric Light & Power Company 2 
Western Electric Company 2 
E. T. Cunnnigham, Inc. 2 


The facts and figures quoted above would 
have but little interest were they applicable to 
the graduate students of a day session. The 
- unusual factor of the situation lies in the fact 
that the evening plan of graduate study for 
employed engineers seems to have opened up a 
new field in adult edueation for which there is, 
in the larger cities at least, a very large poten- 
tial demand. Recently considerable attention 
has been given by various colleges, and justly 
so, to the subject of “alumni education.” Meet- 
ings of alumni for purposes of serious study 
during the commencement season, lecture 
courses for alumni throughout the year and 
other similar plans are being tried with success- 
ful results. Evidently a serious desire is grow- 
ing up among American colleges to be of as- 
sistance in continuing the education of their 
alumni. The Polytechnic plan gives to its own 
alumni and those from other colleges the oppor- 
tunity to carry on their work systematically in 
the graduate field during that part of the 
twenty-four-hour day when they may give their 
undivided time and attention to study. If the 
alumnus’s interest lies in science or in technol- 
ogy, he may thus prepare himself for greater 
responsibilities in his profession. If it lies in 
the field of the humanities, he may fit himself 
by continued study to gain an ever-increasing 
satisfaction in life. In either ease he may have 
the formal incentive of a graduate degree for 
additional reward. It is only fair to the gradu- 
ate students at Polytechnic, however, to state 
that their interest in the work is, for the large 
part, not narrowly vocational. In fact, the 
study of basie subjects is evidently the motivat- 
ing element in the work of most of them. 

Naturally, the offering of graduate courses at 
night brings with it many problems and it is 
possible, as already stated, only in large centers 
of population. Polytechnic has found its own 
department heads and faculty members of ma- 
ture training and experience more than willing 
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to undertake this work. In addition, it has 
drawn on the faculties of other institutions. 
One visiting professor has been brought from 
the University of Glasgow and another from 
the Technische Hochschule of Charlottenburg, 
Germany. Sister institutions in the New York 
district have furnished some members of the 
evening graduate faculty, and one distinguished 
professor of electrical engineering comes weekly 
from Cornell. It is just this possibility of at- 
tracting as visiting professors the best talent in 
the land which makes graduate study at night 
so fruitful a means of offering training of the 
highest quality. The ability and devotion of 
the students is another remarkable feature. It 
is scarcely necessary to emphasize the fact that 
graduate engineers who have been for a period 
of years engaged in industry are better student 
material by reason of their professional experi- 
ence and the resulting motivation of their 
theoretical study. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the work which can be carried on with men 
of this type has far greater possibilities than 
would be the case with very recent graduates. 

The plan of evening graduate study has the 
fundamental fact in its favor that it brings 
opportunity to the student at a fitting time and 
place; it meets his need when, and as, it arises. 
My colleague, Professor H .P. Hammond, whose 
connection with the Survey of Engineering Edu- 
cation of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Edueation gives him a wide ae- 
quaintanee with the problems of engineering 
education, summarizes the value of evening 
graduate study as follows: 


It offers one important means of solving one of 
the greatest difficulties of engineering education: 
that of providing the means for advanced study 
to meet the increasing demands of professional 
engineering work without increasing the length of 
the undergraduate curriculum or the time the stu- 
dent must spend in residence—something which 
the great majority of engineering students can not 
afford to do. In recent years the undergraduate 
curriculum has tended more and more to become a 
broad and general educational process and training 
in fundamentals than it has to become a specific 
professional discipline. Industrial leaders and 
professional engineers have to a considerable ex- 
tent added their influence to this trend. They 
have emphasized not only the need for thorough 
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grounding in scientific fundamentals and humani- 
ties but they have also expressed the desire to 
receive their candidates for a professional appren- 
ticeship while they are still plastic. As a result 
of these and other factors, engineering is probably 
committed to a four-year undergraduate program, 
with the exception of a very few institutions, for 
Since this is so, and since 
only a minority of graduates find it possible to 
pursue graduate work in full-time residence study, 
the solution lies in offering opportunity for gradu- 
ate study after the engineer has entered his pro- 
fessional career. This not only goes a long way 
in the solution of the economic problem but it 
provides one other fundmental condition of the 
first order of importance—definite motivation for 
the study of fundamental principles of professional 
work, 


a long while to come. 
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It is interesting to the student of education 
to note that several engineering colleges are now 
experimenting with evening graduate training. 
There are a number of variants in the plans in 
use and it is not the purpose of this article to 
try to enumerate them in detail. 
such schools as the University of Pittsburgh, 


However, at 


Union, University of Wisconsin, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Case efforts are being made to offer 


evening graduate study in engineering to em- 
ployed engineers. It will be interesting to watch 
the developments in this field in the next deeade. 


ParkKE R. Ko.pre 
THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
or BROOKLYN 


QUOTATIONS 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 

THE inquiry into the work of the Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations, which has recently been carried out by 
a small committee under the chairmanship of M. 
Roland-Marcel, was promoted by the very suc- 
cess of the efforts of the committee in this par- 
ticular field of international cooperation. Prob- 
lems were being submitted to the committee in 
increasing numbers, and a real danger had al- 
ready arisen when the committee was appointed 
in 1929, that efforts in the field of intellectual 
cooperation might either overlap unprofitably 
with the efforts of national organization or be 
spread over so wide a field that, with the limited 
resourees at the disposal of the Committee and 
of the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation, effective attack on the individual 
problems would be impossible. No question of 
restricting the field of cooperation or the efforts 
of the various organizations already participat- 
ing was raised. The existence of a very wide- 
spread realization throughout the world of 
learning of the value and need for cooperation 
in thought, if the interests not only of peace but 
also of art and letters and science are to obtain 
adequate service in a world where polities and 
industry have already been internationalized, 
was evident and received further emphasis from 
the inquiry. 

The committee’s report covered the methods 


of work employed in this field, and certain rec- 
ommendations were made regarding the consti- 
tution of the Committee on Intellectual Coop- 
eration itself, together with a proposal to ap- 
point an executive committee consisting of eight 
members to meet four times a year. 

In addition, a program of work was drafted 
on broad lines indicating the order of prece- 
dence to facilitate concentration upon a selected 
range of problems. Included in this program 
are the development of the exchange of ideas 
and the promotion of personal contacts between 
intellectual workers of all countries; coopera- 
tion between institutions engaged on work of 
an international character; the general study of 
certain major problems of international bear- 
ing; international protection of intellectual 
rights; and in particular, the propagation by 
educational methods of the principle of the 
League of Nations, and a recommendation that 
the interrupted general inquiry into the position 
of intellectual life in different countries should 
be resumed. 

Up to the present the conception of intel- 
leetual cooperation which has apparently domi- 
nated the work of the Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation and of the International Institute 
is one of coordinating the intellectual activities 
of the world, improving facilities for intellectual 
life where required, and generally promoting 
unity between the national groups of learning. 
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This conception, which was possibly the only 
one that a temporary committee with limited re- 
sources could have adopted, is, however, far 
from adequate to the problem as it is now re- 
vealed. Cooperation in the field of learning 
must follow the lines of cooperation in the field 
of industry, and effective collaboration must be 
established between men of science of different 
countries in the solution of certain problems. 
Such a conception would involve the Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation becoming a kind of 
international academy where men of learning 
would assemble, and inevitably much larger re- 
sources than those at present available would 
be required. 

It is, however, such a conception of intellee- 
tual cooperation which has inspired the most 
suecessful efforts in the field of internationai 
science, whether directed by the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation or not. The success of 
the health work of the League of Nations, as 
represented by the investigations of the ma- 
laria commission, the sleeping sickness commis- 
sion in Africa, the Singapore Epidemiological 
Intelligence Bureau, ete., is the fruit of delib- 
erate cooperation in a carefully selected field, 
the organized attack by scientifie workers of 
different countries upon a common problem. 
Similar remarks apply to the work of the com- 
mittee itself in such fields as those of bibliog- 
raphy, library cooperation, the compilation of 
an annual list of notable books, and the inquiry 
into the durability of printed documents. 

The revised constitutions recommended for 
the International Committee and Institute jus- 
tify some hope that they will be more adequate 
to discharge the functions required by this econ- 
ception of intellectual cooperation. There are, 
however, two points on which it is necessary to 
insist. The selection of the problems for inter- 
national cooperation is a critical factor in deter- 
mining the suecess of efforts in this field. Not 
only must the range of subjects be one com- 
mensurate to some extent with the resources 
available, but also it must be one which appeals 
sufficiently to the majority of the countries rep- 
resented to ensure the loyal and energetic sup- 
port of the national groups. Much of the work 
inevitably must be carried on through the na- 
tional committees and other channels, and any 
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lack of sympathy or understanding between 
these and the International Committee would 
undoubtedly be disastrous. 

Equally important, however, is full freedom 
in selecting the problems for cooperation. 
Nothing would more surely jeopardize efforts 
in this field than limitations dictated by political 
considerations or prejudice. Real cooperation 
in the field of learning is only possible when 
the form and extent of that cooperation is de- 
termined by the free selection of appropriate 
problems by the workers themselves, influenced 
solely by considerations of the available re- 
sources and the advantages accruing to man- 
kind. 

It must be admitted that while direct political 
pressure is unlikely, it is difficult to detect or re- 
sist indirect pressure. For this reason the active 
prosecution by the committee of inquiries con- 
cerning the international protection of intellee- 
tual rights is highly desirable, and there should 
be no diminution in the support given to the 
Advisory Committee on Professional Workers, 
set up by the International Labor Office in 1928, 
and on which the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation is represented. 

For the full service of science or of any other 
branch of knowledge in the international sphere, 
the existence of representative professional or- 
ganizations in the different countries, having an 
independent outlook and status, is of fundamen- 
tal importance. Such organizations are more 
than a mere safeguard against the political con- 
trol of efforts in the field of learning. Their 
contribution and participation are indispensable 
if the work of intellectual cooperation is to be 
continuously directed in practical channels and 
the dissipation of effort in academic or sterile 
directions is to be avoided. 

Cooperation in thought is an essential condi- 
tion of any form of international progress, and 
while efforts in the field of intellectual ecoopera- 
tion may well have a powerful indirect influence 
in promoting other forms of international coop- 
eration, any divorce between learning and action 
in the field of intellectual cooperation itself 
would be fatal to such an influence. For this 
reason a much closer association between the 
work of the International Committee and that 
of the national committees and of the national 
professional organizations is indispensable, if 
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learning is to exert a decisive influence in any 
field of international relations, and if the scien- 
tifie study of international affairs is to be no 
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mere academic formula but a vital contribution 
of science in shaping the destiny of civilization. 


—Nature. 


REPORTS 


THE STATUS OF THE INSTRUCTORS 
IN PUBLIC AND IN PRIVATE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

THE major studies of the junior college have 
been concerned primarily with organization and 
administration. Nevertheless, there has been 
common understanding that the individual in- 
With this 
thought in mind, the writer undertook a study 


structor is the key to the situation. 


of this neglected aspect of the so-called “junior 
college problem.” 

Accordingly, blanks of inquiry were distrib- 
uted by the administrative heads of 222 junior 
colleges in 39 states. The replies of 1,236 in- 
dividuals, on the basis of the school year 1929- 
30, were then studied. These were returned by 
152 men and 325 women instructors, total 807, 
in publie junior colleges in 20 states; and by 
239 men and 190 women instructors, total 429, 


in private junior colleges in 27 states. Alto- 


gether the reports included 32 states. 

An attempt is here made to present, in the 
form of eomposite pictures, comparisons and 
contrasts in the personnel of the two types of 
institutions and to summarize some of the more 
pertinent of the findings. The first picture is 
based on data submitted by the total of 1,236 
persons; the second is a description of the 807 
in publie junior eolleges; and the third is a 
deseription of the 429 instructors in private 
junior colleges. The statements are based on 
measures of central tendency. 


Tue TypicaL Junior CoLLece INSTRUCTOR 


Social status: The typical junior college in- 
struector is a man thirty-five years of age, of 
American birth and native American stock, the 
son of a farmer or a professional man. The 
home in which he was reared was slightly 
superior from a cultural standpoint. He was a 
member of a large family; he had one or two 
older and two or three younger brothers and 
sisters. He is now married, the father of one 
child. Ineluding the child, he has two or three 
dependents. 


$2,294. By 


preference, and possibly for lack of opportuni- 


Economic status: His salary is 


ties, he devotes his entire efforts to the work of 
the regular school term. He has no private in- 
come and, although he has some life insurance, 
the system in which he is employed makes no 
He owns 


He has 


other 


retirement allowance of any form. 
an automobile of a less-expensive make. 
had no occupational experience than 
teaching. 

Professional status: He is the possessor of a 
master’s degree conferred in 1926. His under- 
graduate work included five and his graduate 
work one or two professional courses. He 
teaches the one subject which was both his un- 


He has 


not attended graduate school in either regular 


dergraduate and his graduate major. 


terms or summer sessions since his first teaching 
appointment. He teaches 18.6 hours per week 
of regular junior college work, meeting 86 stu- 
dents. He is teaching his fourth year in a 
Previous to this, he taught five 


He did not plan to 


junior college. 
years in a high school. 
enter the teaching field at this level but defi- 
He has 


had no writings accepted for publication. 


nitely plans to continue in the service 


THE TypicaL INSTRUCTOR IN THE PUBLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Social status: The typical instructor in the 
publie junior college is a man thirty-five years 
of age, of American birth and native American 
stock, the son of a farmer or a professional 
man. The home of origin was of a slightly 
superior type. He had one or two older and 
one or two younger brothers and sisters. He 
is now married, the father of one child and 
has two or three dependents. 


Economic status: His salary is $2,528, which 


is not supplemented through other work, pro- 


fessional or otherwise. 

his full time to the school work of the regular 

He is from 
He carries some insurance. 


He prefers to devote 


term. without income private 


sourees. There is 


an even chance that the institution in which he 
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is employed has some form of retirement allow- 
ance. He owns an automobile of less-expensive 
make. He has had no occupational experience 
other than teaching. 

Professional status: He holds the master’s 
degree, conferred in 1926. His undergraduate 
work included five, and his graduate work in- 
cluded two professional courses. He teaches 
the one subject of major specialization as un- 
dergraduate and graduate student. He has 
attended two or three summer sessions as a 
graduate student since he started teaching. He 
teaches 18 hours a week. He has 95 students 
enrolled in his classes. He is serving his fourth 
year as a junior college instructor. He has had 
six or seven years’ teaching experience in high 
schools. He did not plan to teach in the junior 
college but does plan to continue there. He has 
had no writings published. 


Tue TypicaL INSTRUCTOR IN PRIVATE 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Social status: The typical instructor in the 
private junior college is a man thirty-four 
years of age, American born and of native 
American stock, the son of a farmer or a pro- 
fessional man. The home of origin was of a 
slightly superior type. He was one of several 
children, and had one or two older and two 
younger brothers and sisters. He is married, 
the father of two children. He has two de- 
pendents. 

Economic status: His salary is $1,892, which 
is not supplemented through either professional 
or other work. He prefers to devote his full 
time to the school work of the regular term. He 
is without income from private sourees. He has 
some life insurance. The institution in which 
he teaches makes no retirement allowances of 
any sort. He gets along without the pleasures 
of automobile ownership. He has had no oceu- 
pational experience other than teaching. 

Professional status: He has a master’s degree, 
received in 1926. His undergraduate program 
ineluded four or five professional courses and 
his graduate program one such course. He 
teaches two subjects, most likely the under- 
graduate and the graduate majors, with an 
occasional class outside undergraduate or gradu- 
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ate majors or minors. He has not attended a 
graduate school since his first teaching appoint- 
ment. He has 65.6 students enrolled in his 
courses, which consume 18.1 hours per week. 
He is serving his fourth year as a junior college 
teacher, not having had teaching experience at 
any other school level. He did not plan deti- 
nitely to enter service at this level but is con- 
tented and will remain. He has had no writings 
published. 


CONCLUSIONS 


An analysis of all data, much of which could 
not be indicated in the descriptions above, leads 
to the following conclusions: 

1. Instructors in public junior colleges are 
superior as a class. Although there are but 
slight differences in the social composition and 
social background of the teachers in publie and 
in private schools, there are marked inequalities 
in the economic returns and the professional 
preparation of the two groups. 

The average salary of the instructors in the 
public institution is much higher ($2,528 as 
compared with $1,892), the chances for addi- 
tional earnings for professional service are 
more favorable, and the monetary returns for 
such service are noticeably higher. 

Proportionately more instructors in public 
junior colleges have graduate degrees; fewer 
are without degrees of some sort; more have 
had professional courses in both undergraduate 
and graduate work; teaching assignments are 
more favorable as to number of subjects taught 
and as to instruction in the lines of specializa- 
tion; attendance at graduate schools, winter and 
summer, since beginning teaching, is more com- 
mon; more have had teaching experience at ele- 
mentary, secondary and college levels; more 
definitely planned to become junior college 
teachers; and more have had material accepted 
for publication. 

2. Considered as a group, junior college in- 
structors have had far less training than is 
stipulated in the standards of state and inter- 
state accrediting agencies. Approximately one 
third are without the master’s degree and more 
than one out of twenty are without any recog- 
nized degree. Only one half of the individuals 
have had experience as teachers in high schools. 
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Efficiency of instructors is not assured if judged 
by eredits in professional subjects, especially in 
practice teaching. Approximately one fifth of 
all instruetors are teaching one or more subjects 
or devoting full time to instruction in subjects 
in which they have had no special training. 
Seven out of eight persons did not plan to teach 


STUDENT HONESTY AS REVEALED BY 
REPORTING OF TEACHER'S 
ERRORS IN GRADING 
Durinc the year 1927-1928 an extensive 
study of student honesty was conducted at one 
of the large state universities. Some of the 
findings of this work, dealing in the main with 
the effect of teaching honesty, were recently re- 

ported.? 
PURPOSE 
The purpose of this particular portion of the 
study was to discover to what extent students 
would report errors in the grading of examina- 
tion papers which had been returned to them 
when these errors were in their favor. 


TECHNIQUE 


The group which was used for this experi- 
ment consisted of two sophomore classes in the 
department of education. An idea regarding 
the composition of these classes may be gained 
from Table I. There were fifteen men and 
fifty-five women in the combined classes. Since 
the number of men is small and no sex differ- 
enees are apparent, the group will be treated 
as a whole and not divided by sex. The classes 
were given a series of eighteen true-false tests 
—two tests a week for nine consecutive weeks. 
Each test consisted of eight questions relative 
to the day’s work and each question on the test 
was given a value of three points. The method 
of seoring was that of rights-minus-wrongs; 
i.e., to get the correct grade for any paper the 
number of wrong responses had to be subtracted 
from the number of correct responses and the 
remainder multiplied by three. Thus the high- 


1Wm. G. Campbell and Helen L. Koch, ‘‘Stu- 
dent Honesty in a University With an Honor 
System,’’ ScHoot anp Society, xxxi, February 15, 
1930, pp. 232-240. 
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at this level—the teaching position was inciden- 
tal to the possession of the master’s degree. 
One third of those now engaged plan to disecon- 
tinue; two thirds of these plan to teach in regu- 
lar four-year colleges or universities. 


JoHn T. WAHLQUIST 


UNIVERSITY oF UTAH 









est score possible was twenty-four and the low- 
est score zero, since it was agreed not to give 
negative scores. The experimenter corrected 
all papers and was very careful in checking the 
answers to see to it that if a question were an- 
swered correctly it was marked right and that 
if it were answered incorrectly it was marked 
wrong. Absolute accuracy in this detail was 
essential, so that a pupil could check the mark- 
ing and compute therefrom his true score. 
After the responses to the questions had been 
correctly checked, the experimenter compiled 
and entered the grades in the class record book. 
In putting the grades on the papers, however, 
intentional alterations in the grades were made 
—one eighth of the class being given three 
points too many, one eighth three points too 
few, one eighth nine points too many, one eighth 
nine points too’few, and one half of the class 
their proper grades. In this way, only one half 
of the group would have errors on their papers 
at any one time—one fourth of the class having 
points in favor of, and one fourth of the class 
points against, themselves. These errors were 
so rotated that different subjects would receive 
the errors in varying orders. When sixteen 
tests had been given, each student had received 
two papers graded three points too high, two 
papers graded three points too low, two papers 
graded nine points too high, two papers graded 
nine points too low, and eight papers with cor- 
rect seores. When each set of papers was re- 
turned, after correction, the instructor read the 
key, said that he was having some one else score 
the papers and that if any errors were found 
either in favor of or against the student, the 
paper was to be returned for immediate cor- 
rection. This reminder was given whenever a 
set of papers was returned to the class. As 
soon as a subject turned in a paper with a 
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wrong grade on it, the fact was recorded, the 
grade corrected, and the paper again given to 
the student so that he could see that the proper 
grade had been credited to him. 

Early in the experiment, it seemed evident 
from the papers returned that the pupils could 
check and did check their grades when they 
received their corrected tests; but it seemed 
advisable to run an experiment to discover con- 
clusively whether or not the students possessed 
the ability to detect a wrong grade. The first 
sixteen tests completed the experiment proper. 
’ The last two papers of the total series of 
eighteen were then used as controls. When the 
seventeenth set of papers was handed to the 
students, the professor read the following in- 
structions at the beginning of the elass period: 


Several of these papers have mistakes in the 
grades. Please look at your paper, subtract the 
number of wrong responses from the number of 
correct responses, and multiply by three. In case 
the result does not agree with the grade on your 
paper, return the paper at once. 


As a second precaution, he read the following 
instructions at the end of the same class period: 


If you were certain that I knew your true 
grades and you felt that you were going to be 
accused of dishonesty if you failed to report an 
error in grading, would you turn in your paper? 
If so, the papers may be handed to me at any 
time to-day. But be certain that the grade on the 
paper is wrong before you return it to me. 


Exactly the same procedure was repeated 
when the eighteenth test was handed back to 
the classes. In these two controls, one half of 
the class were given wrong grades the first time 
and the other one half wrong grades the second 
time. The fact that in each case every paper 
erroneously graded was returned shows that, 
once the students knew that the teacher was 
aware that there were mistakes on the papers, 
they were afraid to retain the extra points. 


The university classification and the course 


grade for each subject were also secured. An 
effort was made to get the ages from the stu- 
dents themselves; but, since it appeared that 
many of the ages given were fictitious, they 
were discarded without being used. 
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ReEsvULTs 


Of the 70 subjects, 46, or 65.7 = 3.8 per cent., 
kept 6 or more points in their favor. There 
were also 6 other subjects who kept a few 
points either in favor of or against themselves; 
but since all these errors were on the first two 
sets of papers, where there was a possibility 
that lack of familiarity with the scoring system 
may have been responsible, these subjects were 
given the advantage of the doubt and their re- 
sponses were not considered dishonest. Four 
of these subjects kept three points in their favor 
and two of them kept three points against them- 
selves. Table I shows the number of students, 
by classes, who kept a large number of points 
in their favor, together with the actual number 
of points retained. Because there were only 
one freshman, two seniors, and one graduate in 
the group and all these cheated, the apparent 
incidence of dishonesty in the above-mentioned 
classes is unreliably large. The finding, how- 
ever, that a larger percentage of sophomores 
than juniors kept points in their favor—.c., 
68.3 + 4.9 per cent. as compared with 56.0 = 6.7 
per cent.—is worthy of more serious considera- 
tion. While the difference, 12.3 + 8.3 per cent., 
is not of extreme statistical importance it leads 
us to believe that the grade of scholastic attain- 
ment may be an important variable. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF Points Kept By STUDENTS IN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP—SHOWN By CLASSES 








Total points kept 
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Probably the most interesting result is re- 
vealed in Table II, where the number of points 
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kept are shown in relation to the course grades 
made by the students keeping the points. Four 
of the subjects made grades of A and not a 
single one of them kept a point in his favor. 
[he subjects who made grades of B kept an 
average of 8.4 points; those making C, 10.4 
points; those making D, 13.3 points; and those 

TABLE II 
NuMBER OF PoINTS KEPT BY 


Various Course GRADES IN THE EXPERI- 
MENTAL GROUP 


STUDENTS MAKING 


Total number of 
points kept 


6 12 


keeping points 
Total no. of 
Pet. of group 
keeping points 


No. of subjects 
points kept 


Grade 


16 46 





who were doing failing work, 15 points. Hence, 
there seems to be an inverse relationship be- 
tween grades and the number of points kept, 
although such an inverse relationship does not 
appear between incidence of failure to report 
errors in grading and class marks. It will be 
noted that with the exception of those students 
making grades of A, about the same percentage 
of subjects in each grade-group kept points. 
It is, however, worthy of note that the number 
of points kept—the degree of dishonesty—in- 
creased with a decrease in the course grade. It 
will also be noted that the lower the grade, the 
larger is the percentage of those who kept 
either 21 or 24 points out of a possible 24. It 
is also of interest that 9 out of the 11 subjects 
in this group who cheated in another test situa- 
tion where dishonesty was measured kept some 
points in their favor and that every one of these 
9 kept 15 or more points—many more than the 
average of all who displayed dishonesty. 

When the classes discovered what the experi- 
ment was about, they attempted to right them- 
selves with the instructor. The first day, thirty- 
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six papers previously returned to the students— 
papers which had been graded too high—were 
brought in with the request that proper corree- 
tions be made, since an oversight on the part of 
the subjects was responsible for their failure to 


report the errors earlier. 


CASE STUDIES 


In order to show what class of students re- 
tained the points and how they behaved after 
discovering that their dishonesty was known to 
the instructor, we will review four cases. 

Case 1: As soon as this subject found that it 
was known that she had kept points, she turned 
in every paper on which too many points had 
been given and on one of them wrote the fol- 


lowing note: 


This grade is too much backwards. Until you 
spoke of the ‘‘trick’’ I paid little attention to 
The noticed mistakes, 
shown If there 
I have lost 


times I have 
others have them to 


been others, I am not aware of them. 


my papers. 
me. have 
my other papers and can’t check up on them, If 
you have been trying to check honesty, I’m afraid 
there will be others in the class who are like me. 
I’m sorry about this paper, but believe me if you 
ean, it is not dishonesty. 


It must be remembered that in this case the 
subject had saved every paper with extra seore, 
although she made the statement that “I have 
lost my other papers.” She had also turned in 
every paper with a low score, which seems odd, 
since it was her claim that “The times | have 
noticed mistakes, others have shown them to 
me.” This girl retained 24 out of a possible 24 
points. She was a very poor student and in 
the end failed in the course. 
examination in 


The experimenter 
saw her cheat on an another 
class and also on a test which had no bearing 
on her school marks. 

Case 2: Case 2 went to the instructor when 
she found what kind of a test had been made, 
turned in all her papers which had been graded 
too high and said, “Please give me credit for 
these papers. It would look terrible for a Stu- 
dent Body Officer to keep the extra points and 
be accused of dishonesty.” This girl held a 
prominent office in the Students’ Association of 
the university and had been reelected to fill a 


still more important office for the next year. 
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She had kept 24 out of a possible 24 points, 
had turned in every paper with too low a mark 
upon it, and was doing failing work in the 
course. 

different 
argument when she found that her dishonesty 
After having kept the entire 24 


Case 3: This subject presented a 
was known. 
points in her favor, she kept one of the papers 
with three points too few; and when she turned 
in her papers she said, “I just didn’t pay any 
attention to these grades. Certainly if I wanted 
to keep points, I would never keep a paper with 
too few points on it.” Her argument, however, 
was rather weak, since she had kept eight times 
as many points in her favor as against herself 
and had returned too many papers with errors 
in scoring which were not to her advantage to 
be excused on the grounds of negligence or 
inability to compute the proper score. 

Case 4; This subject kept all the points which 
were in her favor, but when she found that she 
was making a D rather than an A, she changed 
the answers to the questions on her papers and 
changed the grades so that it appeared that she 
deserved the high grades which she had been 
given. The changes were very crudely made and 
if an accurate 
the record 


detected even 
With 
which we had, it was easy to show just what 
alterations had been made. This was probably 
the worst case in the group, for the girl cheated 


could have been 


record had not been kept. 


in a different experiment where honesty was 
measured, kept a pencil in still another test of 
honesty, retained all 24 points in her favor in 
this experiment, and then made radical changes 
on her papers in an effort to justify the high 
scores which she had been given and thus raise 
her course grade to an A. 

A number of other similar cases could be 
cited, for many more subjects who finally re- 
turned papers were very poor students, had 
kept nearly all possible points, and in many 
instances had displayed dishonesty in other ex- 
periments where they were tested. 

Several questions were raised by this study 
which time did not allow us to settle. It ap- 
peared, for instance, that the subjects who made 
high scores on the true-false tests sat near each 
other. At times, when a good student was 
absent, the seores for the students who usually 
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This 
suggests that an intensive study of seating in 


sat near him would be low for that day. 


relation to dishonesty on true-false tests should 
be made. Another problem which we attempted 
to attack, but in which we were thwarted by 
the students’ absences, was that of the relation 
between the incidence of reported errors and 
the length of time through which and the 
amount by which the student had previously 
been undergraded. For instance, if a student 
first received papers which were undergraded, 
it would be interesting to discover whether this 
would predispose him to fail to report those 
papers which were received later and over 
graded. 


Summary OF REsvULTsS 

When test papers were returned which had 
been graded too low, 97 per cent. of the students 
reported every such error and the other 3 per 
cent. reported every such error except one. 
When the test papers were returned with the 
grades too high, 65.7 per cent. kept 6 or more 
grade points in their favor. It was found that 
the number of points kept varied inversely with 
the student’s of the content of the 
course. Both the number of points retained 
and the behavior of the individual subjects after 
the nature of the test was disclosed showed that 
apparently the poorer students kept the points, 
that they kept the points knowingly and were 
These same 


mastery 


willing to lie in their own defense. 
students also tended to cheat in a test situation 
where they were allowed to correct their own 
papers. 
WituiAm Gries CAMPBELL 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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